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YOU KNOW-IVE GOT 
A LOT OF RESPECT 
FOR THAT BAKER! 





(RAN ACROSS MY FRIEND JIM, THE BAKER, 
AT LUNCH YESTERDAY. | TOLD HIM ABOUT 
, SOME OF THE WARTIME DIFFICULTIES IN 
MY LINE OF BUSINESS, AND THEN HE GAVE 
ME AN IDEA OF WHAT THE BAKERS ARE 
Ma, _ UP AGAINST— WHICH 
y IS PLENTY ! 








JIM SAID,"ITS NO SOFT SNAP, BUCKIN’ 

A MILLION RESTRICTIONS AND REG- 

ULATIONS . BUT ID BUCK TWO MILLION 

OF EM IF IT WOULD HELP JAB A FEW , HE SAID “ANYWAY, I'M SAVIN' MYSELF 

MORE PINS INTO ADOLPH !" THEN ae A LOT O' WORRY AN'TROUBLE BY CON- 

JIM MADE A MIGHTY GOOD POINT... ~ | FINING MY BUYIN' TO AFEW RELIABLE 
3 FIRMS. TAKE PILLSBURY, FOR INSTANCE 

aN \ THEY'VE GOT THE FACILITIES AND OR- 

et GANIZATION TO GIVE GOOD 

SERVICE EVEN IN WARTIME 

—AND THEYRE SQUARE 

SHOOTERS.” 




















YES, | REALLY ADMIRE JIM. LIKE ALL OF US, HE 

EXERCISES THE GOOD OLD AMERICAN PRIVILEGE 

OF CRABBING ABOUT HIS TROUBLES, BUT HES 
DOING A BANG-UP JOB OF TURNING OUT ES— 
SENTIAL FOOD IN SPITE OF DIFFICULTIES... AND 
1'D SAY HE'S DOING THE SMART THING, IN THESE 
TROUBLED TIMES —EASING HIS WORRIES BY 

CONCENTRATING HIS BUYING AND WORKING 
CLOSELY WITH WELL-KNOWN, DEPENDABLE, FAIR- 
DEALING COMPANIES LIKE PILLSBURY, 
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Buy more 
War Bonds 
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AT CU A en. ave Bags 


AMONG THE BAGS PRODUCED FOR WAR SERVICE BY BEMIS ARE MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS SLIPPED 


OVER CLOTH BAGS FOR FOODS TO BE SHIPPED OVERSEAS. THESE PACKAGES ARE ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 


od 


x 


Morale among fighting men depends 
upon full mess kits, and Uncle Sam spares 
no effort to see that his warriors on land 
and sea are the best fed in the world. 


Getting this all important food to the 
men on our far-flung fronts in a sound, 
wholesome condition is just as impor- 
tant as “keeping their powder dry.” It’s 
a task that calls for wide experience and 
know-how ...a task the bag industry 
has taken in its stride. 


In the 22 Bemis mills and factories more 
than 8,000 employees have made mil- 
lions of bags to protect and transport 
food over land and sea, from farm and 
factory to fighting men. We like to 
think this our contribution to morale 
for Victory. 


In addition to this important work, we 
still are supplying the milling industry 
with paper, cotton and other types of 
bags it needs. Our packaging designers 
are ready to work with you on present 
packaging problems...or in planning 
sales-creating bags for your after-the-war 
production. 


x x x 


THERE’S A BEMIS OFFICE NEAR YOU! 


OFFICES: Baltimore +» Boston + Brooklyn 
Buffalo + Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit 
East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas 
City> Los Angeles - Louisville «Memphis+ Minne- 
apolis e New Orleans + New York City - Norfolk 
Oklahoma City « Omaha + Peoria «+ St. 
Helens, Ore. + Salina + Salt Lake City - San 
Francisco « Seattle « Wichita - Wilmington,Calif. 


e 


SO THEY CAN BE TOSSED INTO THE WATER AND CARRIED ASHORE WITHOUT DAMAGE TO CONTENTS 


emis Bro. Bag Co. 


611 SOUTH FOURTH STREET © ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FLOUR 


The distributor of flour is assured his handling 
charge, even though it be insufficient. 


He also, if the product he distributes merits confi- 
dence in its quality, is assured a steadily growing 
volume of business because 


The correct guesser on the increase in flour and 
bread consumption during the whole period of the 
war and early years of peace willibe the one who 
has the last guess. 


But to win his share of this business the distributor 
must stock and sell a flour that will please the con- 
sumer,—particularly amateur household bakers. 


Don’t waste opportunity by handling! mediocre flour. 


But be sure your sales effort is 
put back of a really fine flour 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
se, MILLING COMPANY 


SY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas io Sean ceetenennaaEeeIDSeEE 
eS 
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~COCKADE! 


4 Types 11.50 to 1200 Protein 


PROTECTION! 


rs | Types 1200 to 12.50 Protein 


(Trade Name Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


Chicago Office: x T FF 0 Me 4 5 m Hh Boston, Mass., Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY ® § » H. E. HART, Manager 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 45 Milk Street 


Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 6060 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 










iF GOOD WHITE BREAD 
i , IS THE BEST MORALE BUILDER 


This country stands almost alone in the world in 
possession of the priceless gift of fine white 


bread. Even our friends in Canada are unsuccess- 


“Hour Milling Capacit 


2500 Barrels fully playing with a wartime loaf despite their 
unprecedented wheat supply. But this country 

Grain Storage Capacity is secure. And anyone who seeks to put it on 
1,000,000 Bushels a debased “war bread’ loaf will be no friend to 


the nation and should be ruthlessly thrown out. 





In Peace or War Kelly Quality Carries On 






iMILLING | |) 
OMIA NG > 
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he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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CABLE ADDRESS "CONFLOMILS* 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 









“She 
DATED FLOUR M 


(() 5 J kh 1 ARREST NET E MBENT. t055:0 
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LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 
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FLOUR 


























STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KANSAS 
EXPANSION 




















GOOD WHEAT 
GOOD MILLING 
GOOD FLOUR 








We invite your interest 
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WICHITA 


nace anus caracity COMPANY 














WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 





A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 
tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 


in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


id, e 





Report any e 


F diately to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 





WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 











. mm) 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


= - RV ~~? 7 em he AMe Mate 
i Mir WA N D ( QO Ty , 
42020 a MALE SNSL* BE > 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crrty, Missouri 
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An Empire of 


Wie Whea 


igh at your call 





More than 200 of our buying 


stations are located at the wheat centers of 


the high plains and the mountain valleys of 


the high altitude west. 


Most of the fine wheat ground in our 27 
flour mills comes to us directly from the 


wheat farmers through our own elevators. 


These virgin wheats pass through no hands but 


ours from producer to our flour customers. 


We serve the Bakers of America from coast 
to coast with hard winter and hard spring 
wheat flours, western soft flours, Ozark dis- 
trict red winter flours, and the finest Idaho 


cake flours. 





THE 27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Seung the Baker if America for vn5b Yeas 
Hrs MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 2-2av0Z,, COLORADO 
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OLKS go for bread made with King Midas 
Flour right from the start. And it’s no 
Bread made with King Midas gives 
them a new taste pleasure they don’t forget. 
It’s a rich true-wheat flavor imparted by the 
very finest selected hard spring wheats used 


wonder ! 


in King Midas. It’s a flavor folks recognize 
in every bite—a delicious flavor that keeps 


them coming back for more. 


KING MIDAS 





WLS 





“The Highest Priced Flour in America and Worth All It Costs” 





IT DOESN'T TAKE THEM MANY BITES 
TO REALIZE A REAL TASTE DIFFERENCE 


Buying better wheats to help you bake 
bread with a real taste pleasing flavor has 
Yes, 


it’s important to us, because it’s important 


always been of first importance to us. 


to you in getting and holding your trade. 
People know good bread when they taste it. 
And you can bet they'll really taste a differ- 
ence in the bread you bake with King Midas 
Make it a point to try King Midas 
Flour in your shop real soon. 


Flour. 


FLOUR MILLS 


Minnesota 


NG MIDAS FLOUR 
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SIXTEEN FLOUR MILLS INDICTED 
ON U. S. CHARGE OF PRICE FIXING 


Chicago Grand Jury Returns Indictment Based on Package Differ- 
ential Schedule—Small Containers Charge Called Setting 
Arbitrary Price—Federation Denies Allegation 


Cuicaoo, Itu.—A federal grand jury in Chicago, March 24, returned an indictment 


charging 16 flour milling companies, 11 mill executives and the Millers National 


Federation with conspiracy to fix prices of flour sold for family consumption through 


medium of the federation package differential schedule. 


Despite wide variation in costs, packages, wages and other overhead, the in- 


dictment alleged, the defendants met at the Edgewater Beach Hotel annually and 


agreed on differentials for various grades, sizes and types of packages in different 


localities. 


Following each meeting, the federation printed and published the schedules, and 


the membership used them in making 
their price lists, it was charged. 

The result, the indictment read, was 
that the flour was sold at arbitrary and 
noncompetitive prices which were too 
high. For instance, when bulk flour was 
selling at $5 bbl, the same amount of 
flour when sold in 1%-lb cotton bags 
wrapped in paper containers was sold 
for $10.20 bbl, it was stated. 

Text of the indictment is printed else- 
where in this issue. 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, described 
the charges as “fantastic” and said there 
were no price agreements or price fixing 
in the milling industry. 

“The government charges are vague 
and for the most part indefinite,” he 
said. “The only specific complaint is 
directed at the package differential 
schedule, yet the differential has been 
approved by various government agen- 
cies over a period of many years, and 
its use was authorized no longer ago 
than Jan. 2, in an OPA order.” 

“It seems strange,” he added, “that in 
this time of national crisis, key men in 
an industry which is a military necessity 
as well as essential to civilian life should 
be required to devote their time to de- 
fense against absurd charges. Hitler 
himself could not hope for many things 
more favorable to his cause than confu- 
sion in American plants which are feed- 
ing the armed forces and people of the 
United Nations.” 

The mills indicted had executives. who 
were members of the federation’s package 
differentials committee and the individ- 





uals indicted were members of that 
committee at some time during the past 
three years. 

The maximum penalty for conviction 
on the charges would be, for individual 
defendants, one year imprisonment and 
a $1,000 fine, and for a corporation a 
$5,000 fine. It does not appear likely 
that dates for the trial will be set in the 
near future as there are a large number 
of cases on the federal court docket now. 

The indictment was the first returned 
under the administration of Tom C. 
Clark, who succeeded Thurman Arnold 
as head of the anti-trust division. Dan- 
iel B. Britt, chief of the midwestern 
offices of the anti-trust division, was in 
charge of the case, assisted by Lewis J. 
Whiteman and Richard B. O’Donnell. 

Some time ago the federation retained 
Leo F. Tierney, Chicago attorney who 
has had an extensive and successful rec- 
ord in anti-trust cases, and he will de- 
fend the milling industry. Herbert 
Campbell, federation attorney, will be 
associated with him. 

The indictment: is the outgrowth of 
a milling investigation that was begun in 
May, 1942, by representatives of the 
Department of Justice. No complaints 
had been filed against the milling in- 
dustry, and the investigation was an 
effort to find something on which to 
base charges. The widespread indictment 
of business firms has been the rule since 
Thurman Arnold became head of the 
anti-trust division a few years ago, and 
the policy is being carried on by his 
successor, Tom Clark. Some of these 





ALL MILLS IN THE GRANULAR FLOUR 
PROGRAM RENEW CONTRACTS 


—~p>— 


Several New Companies Indicate Intentions to Sign Up—Distill- 
eries Also Plan to Continue With War 
Alcohol Program 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
wheat-alcohol office of the CCC reports 
that all the milling companies which 
Signed contracts for the first quarter pe- 
riod to produce granular flour for war 
alcohol have indicated they will sign the 
hew -contract which covers the period 
from April°1 through June 30. Several 
new companies have indicated that they 
will sign up. , 
Similarly, word has reached the CCC 


that all the distilling plants which made 
alcohol from flour the past three months 
will again produce and several new dis- 
tilleries will sign up for the program. 

The new milling companies which have 
signed up are in Pennsylvania and Iowa, 
whereas a New England distillery has al- 
so applied to participate in the program. 
From eontracts. already: signed, the CCC 
said that upwards of more than 40,000 
tons of grits are involved. 
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Milling Industry Conspiracy Alleged 
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cases have been thrown out of court, 
such as the recent charges against the 
A. & P. Tea Co. in Dallas, Texas. 

The companies named are General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis; Austin-Heaton Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C; Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville; The Buckeye Cereal Co., Mas- 
sillon, Ohio; Co-operative Mills, Inc., 
Auburn, Ind; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash; The Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Mo; Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha; Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas; Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co; Val- 
ley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich; 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 

Individuals named are Claude T. Alex- 


ander, sales manager, Yukon Mill & 
Grain Co; William H. Bowman, vice 
president, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapo- 
lis; M. A. Briggs, president, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N. C; John W. 
Cain, president, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City; J. Stanwood Davis, 
sales manager, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; Howard W. Files, vice presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; Richard K. Hammel, president, 
Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co; William R. 
Morris, vice president, General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo; Fred N. Rowe, president, 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich; 
Joseph H. Weaver, secretary-treasurer, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha; Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president, 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
formerly an executive of the Pillsbury 
company. 





| TEXT OF MILLERS’ INDICTMENT | 





IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, NORTHERN _DIS- 
TRICT OF ILLINOIS, EASTERN DIVI- 


SION, MARCH TERM, 1943. 


United States of America, Plaintiff, vs. Mill- 
ers National Federation; General Mills, 
Inc; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; Acme-Evans 
Co; Austin-Heaton Co; Ballard & Ballard 
Co; Buckeye Cereal Co; Co-operative Mills, 
Inc; Fisher Flouring Mills Co; Mennel 
Milling Co; Midland Flour Milling Co; 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co; Standard 
Milling Co; Thomas Page Mill Co; Trenton 
Milling Co; Valley City Milling Co; Yukon 
Mill & Grain Co; Claude T. Alexander; 
William H. Bowman; M. A. Briggs; John 
W. Cain; J. Stanwood Davis; Howard W. 
Files; Richard K. H 1; William R. 
Morris; Fred N. Rowe; Joseph H. Weaver; 
Dwight K. Yerxa, Defendants. 

No. 43 Cr, 149 (Criminal) 


INDICTMENT 


The grand jurors of the United States of 
America, duly impaneled, sworn, and 
charged in the District Court of the United 
States for the northern district of Illinois, 
eastern division, at the December, 1942, term 
of said court; having begun but not finished 
during the said term an investigation of 
the matters charged in this indictment; 
having continued to inquire into said mat- 
ters by order of this court during the Feb- 
ruary, 1943, and the March, 1943, terms of 
said court for the purpose of finishing said 
investigation; and inquiring within and for 
the said division and district at the March, 
1943, term of said court, do upon their 
oaths find and present as follows: 


The Defendants 


1. Millers Nationa] Federation, herein re- 
ferred to as “the defendant Federation,”’ 
is hereby indicted and made a defendant 
herein., Said defendant Federation is an 
unincorporated association with principal 
offices located at 309 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. Its regular membership 
is composed of: millers, including the de- 
fendant millers named herein. 

2. The following named corporations here- 
in referred to as “the defendant millers” 
are hereby indicted and made defendants 
herein. Each is a miller and a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of 
the state sof its incorporation and having 
its principal place of business as indicated 
below: 





Name of Corporation, State of Incorporation, 
Location of Principal Offices 


General Mills, Inc., Delaware—Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Delaware 
apolis, Minn. 

Acme-Evans Co., Indiana—Indianapolis, Ind. 

Austin-Heaton Co., North Carolina—Durham, 
. oF 


Minne- 





Ballard & Ballard Co., Kentucky—Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Buckeye Cereal Co., 


Ohio—Massillon, Ohio. 


Co-operative Mills, Ine., Indiana—Auburn, 
Ind, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Washington— 


Seattle, Wash. 
Mennel Milling Co., Ohio—Toledo, Ohio. 


Midiand Flour Milling Co., Kansas—Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Nebraska 
—Omaha, Neb. 

Standard Milling Co., Delaware—Chicago, Il. 

Thomas Page Mill Co., Kansas—Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Trenton MiHing Co., Illinois—Trenton, I. 
Valley City Milling Co., Michigan—Portland, 
Mich, - oe 
Yukon Milt @- Grain Co., Oklahoma—Yukon, 

Okla. : 


3. During the three years next preceding 
the return of this indictment the following 
natural pérsons who are hereby indicted 


and made defendants herein were members 
of the package differentials committee (here- 
inafter described) of the defendant Fed- 
eration. Each of the said individual de- 
fendants is employed by one of the de- 
fendant millers in the capacity set forth 
herein. 

4. The defendant Claude T. Alexander is 
a resident of Yukon, Okla., and the sales 
manager of the defendant Yukon Mill & 
Grain Co. 

5. The defendant William H. Bowman is 
a resident of 411 Blue Ridge Road, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and the vice president of the 
defendant Acme-Evans Co. 

6. The defendant M. A. Briggs is a resi- 
dent of Durham, N. C., the president of 
the defendant Austin-Heaton Co., and a 
member of the board of directors of the 
defendant Federation. 

7. The defendant John W. Cain is a resi- 
dent of 811 West 62d St, Kansas City, Mo., 
and the president of the defendant Midland 
Flour Milling Co. 

8. The defendant J. Stanwood Davis is a 
resident of 3364 Lakewood Street, Seattle, 
Wash., and the sales manager of the de- 
fendant Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

9. The defendant Howard W. Files 
resident of 5 Merilano-Rolling Green, 
Route No. 9, Minneapolis, Minn., 
vice president of the defendant 
Flour Mills Co. 

10. The defendant Richard K. Hammel is 
a resident of Trenton, IIL, and the presi- 
dent of the defendant Trenton Milling Co. 

11. The defendant William R. Morris is 
a resident of 17 Tudor Place, Buffalo, N. 
Y., and the vice president of the defendant 
General Mills, Inc., and a member of the 
board of directors of the defendant Fed- 
eration. 

12. The defendant 
resident of Portland, Mich., and the presi- 
dent of the defendant Valley City Milling 
Co., and a member of the board of directors 
of the defendant Federation. 

13. The defendant Joseph H. Weaver is a 
resident of 109 South 55th St., Omaha, Neb., 
and the secretary-treasurer of the defendant 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co, 

14. The defendant Dwight K. Yerxa is a 
resident of 419 Oak Grove Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., the division sales manager of 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., and a former employee of the 
defendant Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

15. The acts alleged in this indictment to 
have been done by each defendant corpora- 
tion or the defendant Federation were au- 
thorized, ordered, or done by officers, agents 
or directors of said corporations or Fed- 
eration, including the officers or agents 
named herein as individual defendants. 
Period of Time Covered by the Indictment 

16. Acts alleged herein were performed 
within the three years next preceding the 
date of the return of this indictment unless 
otherwise expressly stated. 

Nature of the Trade and Commerce Involved 

17.. Wheat flour has long been recognized 
as one of the most economical energy sup- 
plying foods. The technique of flour mill- 
ing has progressed from the simple friction 
process of the grist mill to the highly 
mechanized operations of the modern rolling 
mill. Approximately 40% of all flour milled 
is intended for ultimate distribution to 
private consumers and is therefore classified 
as family flour. The balance is sold to com- 
mercial bakers, to state and federal insti- 
tutions and to exporting firms. Approxi- 
mately 45,000,000 bbls of family flour are 
processed annually in the United States. 

18. Approximately 81% of al] family flour 
produced in the United States is miHed and 
sold by 470 milling companies wha. are 
members of the defendant Federation and 
who operate mills in 34 different states. 

19. The 16 defendant millers produce and 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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More About Milling’s High Crimes 


(Continued from page 9.) 
sell approximately 30% of all family flour 
manufactured in the United States, 

20. In the early history of milling, flour 
was packed and sold principally in wooden 
barrels containing 196 lbs of flour. In time 
the wooden barrel became almost obsolete, 
until today its use is negligible. The house- 
hold consumer now demands a more con- 
venient package, and this has led to the 
use of family flour packages which vary in 
weight from 1% lbs to 98 lbs. In urban 


> > rticularly, the less bulky 
communities, pa ond 


family flour packages have become 
popular, In these areas the demand is 
greatest in 2, 5, 6 and 12% Ib sizes. The 


principal materials used in packing these 
various sizes are jute or burlap sacks, cot- 
ton sacks, and paper sacks. More than 
567,000,000 packages are used annually by 
millers. 

21. Millers customarily sell their family 
flour to wholesale grocers, jobbers and chain 
stores who in turn resell through retail 
channels to private consumers. si : 

22. It is the usual custom of millers to 
mo. for the sale of family flour in bulk 
quantities without reference to the specific 
package types or sizes to be delivered. 
Prior to the delivery of the flour contracted 
for, the buyer designates the specific pack- 
age types and package sizes which he de- 
sires. 

23. Where flour packages weighing 7 Ibs 
and under are specified, the seller custom- 
arily incloses a number of such packages 
in a single outside envelope of jute, cotton, 

sr or paper. 
en. Geattnete may provide that both the 
original packages and the outside envelopes 
shall be furnished by the miller; or alter- 
natively, they may provide that the buyer 
shall furnish his own packages and outside 
envelopes. If the miller furnishes these 
packages and envelopes, he must consider, 
in computing his cost of operation, the costs 
of these containers as well as the additional 
labor cost involved in packing in smaller 
units. If the buyer furnishes these con- 
tainers, the miller must consider the addi- 
tional labor cost only. 

25. The cost of packaging family flour 
varies materially from mill to mill, For 
example, some mills are equipped with semi- 
automatic packaging machinery while others 
rely upon a manual packaging operation 
which involves greater handling costs. 
Hourly wages paid to flour packers vary in 
different mills from 35 to 85c. No de- 
fendant miller pays to its flour packers 
hourly wages which are identical with those 
paid to flour packers by any other de- 
fendant miller. Likewise the cost of bags 
used by millers varies. Some millers use 
cambric cotton bags while others use bags 
of a cheaper quality. Similarly, there are 
at least three different qualities of paper 
bags which millers use in each of the sizes 
available. Millers may also purchase paper 
bags in more than one basis weight class. 
Millers who order their bags in carload 
shipments receive quantity discounts which 
are not available to millers who purchase 


in less than carload quantities, Some mill- 
ers order their bags printed in quantities 
which entitle them to further deductions 


from list price. In addition, a freight al- 
lowance is given to millers who are located 
in the same city as a bag manufacturer, 
while this freight allowance is denied to 
millers further removed from a source of 
bag supply. Some millers operate their own 
bag manufacturing plants and thus do not 
purchase bags from independent suppliers. 
These variables in labor packaging costs, 
quality of bags, paper weights, quantity dis- 
counts, printing deductions, and freight al- 
lowances result in varying packaging costs 
on the part of each individual miller. 

26. The defendant Federation functions 
through committees appointed by its officers 
to study and develop recommendations with 
respect to specific subjects. 

27. One such committee is the package 
differentials committee, whose duty it is “to 
compromise the various factors involved so 
that one package schedule will serve for 
all parts of the country."’ Officers or em- 
ployees of each of the defendant millers 
have served on this committee during the 
past three years. 

28. Another such committee is the sales 
contract committee. This committee has 
prepared and recommended for use by the 
milling industry a uniform contract en- 
titled ‘Millers’ National Federation Sales 
Contract,” intended for use by millers in all 
sales of family flour. Member millers of 
the defendant Federation have approved 
a report of this committee recommending 
that “efforts by buyers to substitute other 
contract forms be resisted with all the force 
at the industry’s command,”’ This contract 
is used almost universally by the milling 
industry in sales of family flour. 

29. Packaged family flour is sold and de- 
livered in all states of the United States. 
During the period of time covered by this 
indictment and within the three-year period 
next preceding the date of the return of 
this indictment, the defendant millers and 
other millers have processed and packaged 
family flour at their mills and sold and 
delivered such flour to wholesalers, jobbers, 
chain stores and other buyers located in 
states of the United States other than the 
states where the said flour was processed 
and packaged. During the three years im- 
mediately preceding the return of this in- 
dictment, the defendant millers have main- 
tained flour mills in the states of Minnesota, 
New York, Texas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, 


Kansas, North Carolina, Indiana, Missouri, 
Michigan, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Montana and Illinois, at which 
mills they have processed and packaged 
family flour which was subsequently sold 
and delivered by them to buyers located in 
Florida, South Carolina, New Jersey, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, and other states of the United States. 


The Conspiracy 

30. For many years past, including the 
three years immediately preceding the re- 
turn of this indictment, the defendants and 
other persons to the grand jurors unknown 
have knowingly and continuously engaged in 
a conspiracy to fix prices of packaged fam- 
ily flour, which conspiracy has been in re- 
straint of the herein described trade and 
commerce in packaged family flour among 
the several states of the United States and 
in violation of section 1 of the Act of 
Congress of July 2, 1890, as amended (U. 
S. C., title 15, section 1), commonly known 
as the Sherman Act. 

31. The aforesaid conspiracy has consisted 
in a continuing agreement and concert of 
action among the defendants, the substan- 
tial terms of which have been: 


32. That the defendants from time to 
time meet, discuss, and agree upon uni- 
form price differentials for family flour 


packaged and sold in each of the types and 
sizes of packages commonly provided by 
millers; 

33. That the defendants from time to time 
meet, discuss and agree upon uniform price 
differentials for family flour packaged and 
sold in each of the types and sizes of pack- 
ages commonly provided by buyers; 

34. That the defendants from time to time 
meet, discuss and agree upon supplementary 
uniform price differentials for packaged 
family flour packed and sold in outside 
envelopes in each of the types of outside 
envelopes commonly provided by millers; 

35. That the defendants from time to time 
meet, discuss and agree upon supplementary 
uniform price differentials for packaged 
family flour packed and sold in outside en- 
velopes in each of the types of outside en- 
velopes commonly provided by buyers; 

36. That the defendant millers include in 
the prices charged by them for packaged 
family flour the uniform price differentials 
agreed upon as aforesaid; 

37. That the defendants from time to time 
publish, under the imprint of the defendant 
Federation, printed schedules of the price 
differentials so agreed upon of the type 
hereinafter set forth, entitled “Flour Pack- 
age Differentials’’ and circulate the said 
schedules to millers and to millers’ asso- 
ciations and to publishers of milling trade 
journals for the purpose of inducing millers 
engaged in selling packaged family flour to 
adhere to the selling policies and price dif- 
ferentials set forth therein; 

38. That the defendants incorporate in the 
aforesaid printed schedules the warning that 
“package sizes not provided for in the 
schedule should not be used.” 

39. During the period of time covered by 
this indictment and for the purpose of 
forming and effectuating the aforesaid con- 


spiracy, the defendants, by agreement and 
concerted action, have done the _ things 
which, as hereinbefore alleged, they con- 


spired to do and more particularly have 
done, among others, the following acts and 
things: 

40. On or about Sept. 4, 1941, the de- 
fendant Federation published and circulated 
to flour salesmen employed by its members 
a bulletin, written by Milton Pickett Fuller, 
chairman of the package differentials com- 
mittee and vice president of the defendant 
Thomas Page Milling Co., describing the 
preparation of the flour package differential 
schedule by the package differentials com- 
mittee and explaining its application to 
package family flour prices. In part, this 
bulletin reads: 

“Every flour salesman and every miller, 
no matter how small the capacity of the 
mill, should look with extreme disfavor on 
any exceptions to the package differential 
schedule as it is equitably based on accu- 
rate cost findings, is carefully figured in line 
with the changes in package costs, and 
no one would want to go back to the con- 
fusion of the days when package charges 
were as much a matter of bargaining as 
the price of flour.’’ 

41. In or about July, 1941, the defendant 
General Mills, Inc., notified the defendant 
Federation that the defendant Standard 
Milling Co. had violated the Millers Na- 
tional Federation package price differential 
schedule and pursuant to that notice, Her- 
man Steen, vice president and secretary of 
the defendant Federation, directed the fol- 
lowing written communication from Chi- 
cago, Ll, to the defendant Standard Mill- 
ing Co: 

“Millers National Federation, Na- 
tional Association of the Flour Mill- 
ing Industry, 309 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. July 21, 1941. 
“Mr. J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

“Dear Joe: I quote the following from a 

letter received from one of our members: 
“‘*T understand that on July 1 Standard 

Milling Co. put into effect a special dif- 

ferentia] on 24-lb paper bags of Aristos 

Flour of 40c per bbl under the 98-lb cot- 

ton instead of 10c per bbl over, which is 

suggested by the Millers National Fed- 
eration package differential. 
“This action appears to be a direct 


violation of the Millers National Federa- 

tion package differential schedule and I 

am calling it to your attention for what- 

ever action appears to be desirable.’ 

“I will appreciate hearing from you as 
soon as you have determined what the facts 
are in the matter. 

“Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “Herman Steen, 
HS:EM “Vice President.” 

On or about June 10, 1936, the members 
of the defendant Federation met in annual 
convention at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago, Ill., and received the following 
report of the package differentials com- 
mittee: 


“The package differentials committee of 
the Millers National Federation held its an- 
nual meeting on Monday, gave thorough 
consideration to the items in the present 
schedule and differentials and to several 
related problems, and has this report to 
make: 

“1. Minor modifications of the schedule of 
July 8, 1935, are being made, and a new 
schedule will be published in the course of 
a few days. 

“2. The committee recommends and urges 
all the members of the Federation to con- 
form in every respect to the package dif- 
ferential schedule provisions published by 
the Federation and to decline under any 
and all circumstances to deviate from these 
provisions. 

“In explanation of this recommendation, 
the committee wishes to direct attention 
to these facts: That the Federation differ- 
ential schedule has been in existence since 
1903, and has long been recognized as the 
standard for the industry; that it is gen- 
erally employed by the flour mills of the 
United States, and is acceptable to the trade 
because it is conceded to be fair both to 
buyer and seller and its use is an advan- 
tage to both; that deviations from the 
schedule disturb the normal conditions of 
the flour trade, and create trouble and loss 
to all parties concerned. Movements which 
are reported to be under way to establish 
special differential schedules are therefore 
distinctly contrary to the welfare of the 
milling industry. These special schedules, 
formerly numerous, have largely -beén out 
of existence the past two years, and there 
is no question in the minds of the commit- 
tee that attempts to revive these special 
schedules will quickly be abandoned if the 
mills will take a firm position that under 
no circumstances will they accept business 
to be governed by any other schedule than 
the one published by the Federation. 

“The committee respectfully recommends 
that members of the Federation adopt a 
fixed rule that all sales of flour shall be 
a to the Federation differential sched- 
ule.” 

A motion to adopt the foregoing report 
was carried. 

42. In or about July, 1938, the defendant 
Federation issued its latest revision of the 
Millers National Federation sales contract 
which has been commonly used to the date 
of the return of this indictment by mem- 
bers of the defendant Federation in con- 
tracting for the sale of packaged family 
flour. Included therein is the following 
written condition: 

“The Millers National Federation’s official 
publication entitled ‘Flour Package Differ- 
entials’ in effect at the date of this con- 
tract is hereby incorporated in this contract 
by reference and made a part hereof and all 
of its terms and provisions shall be binding 
upon the parties hereto.” 

Each of the defendant millers during the 
three years immediately preceding the re- 
turn of this indictment has incorporated in 
its own company form of contract for the 
sale of packaged family flour either a 
written condition pertaining to package 
price differentials in identical language with 
that of the Millers National Federation sales 
contract, or a similar written condition in 
other language but of identical import. For 
example, the defendant Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., included on the 
face of its printed contract forms used in 
the sale of packaged family flour the fol- 
lowing written condition: 

“The Millers National Federation's official 
publication entitled ‘Flour Package Differ- 
entials (including self-rising flour differen- 
tial schedule)’ in effect at the date of this 
contract is hereby incorporated in this con- 
tract by reference and made a part hereof; 
and all of its terms and provisions shall be 
binding upon the parties hereto.” 

And the defendant Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash., included in its printed 
contract forms used in the sale of packaged 
family flour the following written condition: 

“Millers National Federation Package Dif- 
ferentials in effect at the time of contract 
govern,” 

43. During a period of approximately 40 
successive years prior to the return of this 
indictment, the defendant Federation has 
circulated approximately 111 package price 
differential schedules determined and agreed 
upon by the members of its package differ- 
entials committee in consultation among 
themselves. During the period from April 
1, 1940, to the date of the return of this 
indictment, there were in use five such 
schedules, the effective dates of which were 
May 20, 1940—May 26, 1941—March 23, 
1942—June 8, 1942—and March 1, 1943. 


These schedules were prepared by the in-- 


dividual defendants named herein as mem- 
bers of the package differentials committee 
of the defendant Federation, and were 


mailed and distributed in printed form by 
the defendant Federation in Chicago, II1., 
to member and nonmember millers in Illi- 
nois and other states. The schedule effective 
June 8, 1942, of which 28,000 copies were 
circulated, follows: 

(EDITOR’S NOTE.—Here followed the ful] 
text of the Federation package differential 
dated June 8, 1942.) 

44. On or about May 17, 1940, Herman 
Steen, vice president and secretary of the 
defendant Federation, directed a _ written 
communication from Chicago, IIl., to the 
defendant Ballard & Ballard Co., a part 
of which is here quoted: 

“At the time I first came to the Federa- 
tion—that is, in 1929—we had a good many 
complaints from time to time about non- 
use of the differential schedule on the part 
of certain mills. In addition, there were 
a good many private differential schedules 
which were employed by such buyers as 
A & P, First National Stores, and others 
of that kind. Private differentials all van- 
ished after 1933. I should say that during 
the past five years we have not heard of 
half a dozen complaints a year anywhere 
in the industry of nonuse of differentials, 
It is my personal opinion that at least 99% 
of all of the family flour sold in the United 
States is subject to the application of the 
Federation's differential schedule.” 


The Effect of the Conspiracy 

45. The aforesaid agreement and. con- 
certed action of the defendants pursuant to 
and in furtherance of the conspiracy alleged 
in this indictment, have had the effect, as 
intended by the defendants, of establishing 
identical packaging charges by the defend- 
ant millers and other millers in the sale of 
packaged family flour, notwithstanding the 
variations in packaging costs incurred by 
the individual millers, and of unreasonably 
suppressing competition in the sale of pack- 
aged family flour, of preventing the forma- 
tion of selling prices for packaged family 
flour by the free and competitive determina- 
tion of individual millers, and of fixing 
and maintaining arbitrary and noncompeti- 
tive prices for packaged family flour, and 
have had the effect, thereby, of restraining 
the interstate trade and commerce in pack- 
aged family flour described in this indict- 
ment, in violation of section 1 of the Sher- 
man Act, 

Jurisdiction and Venue 

46. The aforesaid conspiracy, having orig- 
inated as herein alleged, has been continu- 
ously formed, directed and carried on by 
the defendants within the Eastern Division 
of the Northern District of Illinois to the 
date of the return of this indictment. Dur- 
ing the three years immediately preceding 
such date, the defendants, in furtherance 
of said conspiracy, have at meetings and 
in other ways agreed upon, prepared, super- 
vised, and published within said division 
and district, the aforesaid package price 
differential schedules and bulletins relating 
thereto, and have sent out such schedules 
and bulletins from the said division and 
district to flour millers and their salesmen 
in all parts of the United States, as herein 
alleged. 

47. And so the grand jurors aforesaid, 
upon their oaths aforesaid, do further pre- 
sent that the defendants named, at the time 
and place and in the manner and form 
aforesaid, unlawfully have conspired in re- 
straint of the trade and commerce in pack- 
aged family flour among the several states 
of the United States described in this in- 
dictment, against the peace and dignity of 
the United States and contrary to the form 
of the statute of the United States in such 
case made and provided, 

A true bill: 


(Signed) ELIZABETH BAKER, 
Foreman. 
Dated March 24, 1943. 
(Signed) TOM C. CLARK, 
TOM C. CLARK, 
Acting Assistant Attorney 


General 

(Signed) J. ALBERT WOLL, 

J. ALBERT WOLL, 
United States Attorney. 

(Signed) DANIEL B. BRITT, 

DANIEL B. BRITT, 

(Signed) THOS. H. DALY, 

THOS, H. DALY, 
(Signed) LEWIS J. WHITMAN, 
LEWIS J. WHITMAN, 
Special Assistants to the 
ney General. 
(Signed) RICHARD B. O’DONNELL, 
RICHARD B. O'DONNELL, 
Special Attorney. 
United States of America, Northern District 
of Illinois, Eastern Division—ss: 

iy -, Clerk of the United 
States District Court in and for the North- 
ern District of Illinois, Eastern Division, do 
hereby certify that the annexed and fore- 
going is a true and full copy of the original 
indictment returned March 24, 1943, in the 
case of United States vs. Millers National 
Federation, et al., No. now re- 
maining among the records of the said 
court in my office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
subscribed my name and affixed the seal 
of the aforesaid court at Chicago, IIl., this 
day of 


Attor- 


(Seal) Clerk. 





—, 
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BACK TO THE FARM? 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)— 
John O’Donnell, columnist in the 
Washington Times Herald, under the 
caption “Add Fury to the Farm 
Front” writes: 

“Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture, originally plucked from 
his Indiana farm by F.D.R. in the 
40 presidential campaign to check- 
mate Hoosier-born Wendell Willkie, 
has reached the stage where he’s 
now willing to tell his friends that 
his resignation is ripe for the White 
House desk and so to hell with it. 
Hog price ceilings imposed on the 
farmers on the Banks of the 
Wabash, the corny but all-important 
cold cash relation between the mar- 
ket cost of hog meat and a bushel 
of corn, have aroused the quiet 
fury of the Indiana New Dealer, be- 
latedly thrust to the political battle- 
front as the opposite number of In- 
diana’s native born barefoot boy from 
Wall Street, Mr. Wendell Willkie.” 


* * 


DAVIS’ CONTROL OVER 
FARM PRICES UNKNOWN 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)— 
Whether Chester C. Davis, the new 
food administrator, will have the last 
word on prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts remained a mystery following an 
hour’s conference Mr. Davis and 
farm organization leaders had with 
President Roosevelt, March 30. Mr. 
Davis himself ducked the question 
when he said he would confer with 
OPA Administrator Brown before 
long. Observers think Mr, Davis 
will exert veto power on prices 
which Claude Wickard sidestepped. 

Mr. Davis’ only appointee is Jesse 
W. Tapp, former FSCC chief, who 
was drafted from his job as vice 
president of the Bank of America to 
become Associate Administrator of 
Food Production and Distribution. 


* * 


HOMINY FOR HUMAN USE 
UNDER GMPR 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)— 
Since hominy for human consump- 
tion is not a product of the dry 
milling process within the meaning 
of Maximum Price Regulation 305, 
the product should not be covered 
by that order, the OPA ruled in 
amendment 2 to Regulation 305, is- 
sued March 24. This commodity 
will, until otherwise ordered, be sub- 
ject to the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. 


* a 
BAG IDEA HONORED 


WasuincTon, D. C.—Special—The 
War Production Drive Headquarters 
has transmitted an award of a Letter 
of Honorable Mention to Fred 
Schmitt, a tuberman employed by the 
Bemis Brothers Bag Co. of Peoria for 
his suggestion to increase and improve 
Production. Schmitt’s idea was that 
Steel, instead of rubber rollers, be 
used to pull the intucks tight on a 
sewn multi-wall bag. 


ed 
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Many Knots in Tangled 
Up Food Supply Lines 
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Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Faced with more 
knotty problems that call for quick solu- 
tion than have confronted any wartime 
administrator, Chester C. Davis, whom 
President Roosevelt appointed head of 
the Administration of Food Production 
and Administration, takes over his tasks 
this week with the support of farm or- 
ganizations, the food trades, Congress 
and the public at large. 

His most immediate task is that of 
farm manpower as Mr. Roosevelt em- 
phasized at his press conference March 
26. Planting of crops already has be- 
gun in some sections of the country, and 
farmers are looking to Mr. Davis for 
definite assurances that the crops they 
sow will receive adequate labor at har- 
vest time. 

Officials and employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture marked time, mean- 
while, and speculated on what changes 
might be made in the setup over which 
until now Secretary of Agriculture Wic- 
kard has reigned. By the executive or- 
der transferring the Food Production 
Administration, the Food Distribution 
Administration, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and the Extension Service under 
Mr. Davis’ wing some 42,000 employees 
here and in the field come under the new 
food czar. The future roles of such 
high departmental officials as M. Clifford 
Townsend, head of FPA; Roy F. Hend- 
rickson, chief of FDA, and Wayne F. 
Darrow, farm labor administrator—all 
Wickard appointees and not regarded as 
so-called agricultural career men, like- 
wise are in doubt. 

Doubt also exists as to how much au- 
thority Mr. Davis will have over func- 
tions which now repose in the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Price 
Administration touching agricultural 
products or the tools with which to pro- 
duce them. Another question raised was 
whether Mr. Davis would make any re- 
visions in the food goals as set by Secre- 
tary Wickard. The latter placed em- 
phasis on production of meats, milk, 
poultry products, dried beans and peas, 
potatoes, soybeans, peanuts and protein 
feed for livestock. In view of the farm 
labor shortage some authorities have ad- 
vocated less emphasis on meats and more 
on food crops containing proteins that 
could be substituted for meat. 

Old heads in the Department of Agri- 
culture recall Mr. Davis during the time 
he served as head of the AAA as a 
fighting man. At the very outset of his 
first job he came to grips with the NRA, 
which was fighting to gain contro] over 
agricultural prices and marketing, some- 
what similar to the situation today with 
OPA. Mr. Davis won out then and his 
supporters say he may do it again. 

The executive order stated that Mr. 





Chester C. Davis 


Davis “shall be directly responsible” to 
the President. At his press conference 
Mr. Roosevelt said that the new ad- 
ministrator would have control over food 
prices to be exercised through the Office 
of Price Administration, though this was 
not stipulated in the executive order. 
Representative Pace, of Georgia, summed 
up the feeling in many sources on the 
important question of Mr. Davis’ control 
over farm prices and his relations with 
the OPA, when he said “Mr. Davis ap- 
pears to have little authority to take 
charge of prices as the executive order 
now stands, but I think he will receive 
them on the basis of what the President 
told the press.” 

The uncertainty as to the scope of Mr. 
Davis’ authority over prices also was 
raised by Secretary Holman of the Na- 
tional Co-operative Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, who said: “Our people will give 
Mr. Davis all possible co-operation, but 
I predict that he will be unable to ac- 
complish fully what he should do without 
having also under his authority power 
over price policies and price ceilings upon 
both agricultural products and products 
processed from agricultural products. 
Continued division of responsibility in 
this respect is slowing the farmers’ part 
of the war effort.” 

No mention was made of the salary 
Mr. Davis will receive in his new post. 
As president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in St. Louis he received $25,000 a 
year. It is believed that his new federal 
post will pay $10,000 or $15,000. 

Mr. Davis was born on an Iowa farm 
in 1887, one of five children who helped 
their parents meet payments on their 
land. He attended Grinnell College. 


There he first met Harry Hopkins, 
White House intimate. He worked on 
newspapers, moving westward to Mon- 
tana. 

There he made two friends, Joseph 
Dixon and Milburn L. Wilson, teacher 
in the Montana State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Mr. Dixon was elected governor 
in 1921 and Mr. Davis, who had been 
editor of the Montana Farmer, became 
his commissioner of agriculture and labor. 

Mr. Dixon was defeated after four 
years and Mr. Davis moved to Illinois 
where he attached himself to George 
Peek, agrarian. At the outset of the 
New Deal, Mr. Davis was brought into 
the Department of Agriculture when Mr. 
Peek was made head of the AAA. Henry 
Wallace, then Secretary of Agriculture, 
was a friend of long standing, and his 
old friend Mr. Wilson was chief of the 
wheat section. 

When the old AAA was outlawed in 
1936 by the Supreme Court, Mr. Davis 
was eased out. He was given a trip to 
Europe to study farm problems and by 
his return the then new soil conserva- 
tion program was functioning under 
the direction of new hands. Mr. Davis 
was made a member of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

In 1941 he resigned from the reserve 
board to take over the presidency of 
the St. Louis bank, retaining his post 
as agricultural member of the advisory 
commission to the council on national 
defense. His candidacy for the post of 
food dictator was supported by farm 
groups, who remembered that he cham- 
pioned their demands as head of the 
AAA. 

¥ ¥ 


Wickard Rumors Fly 

Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, may be asked by President 
Roosevelt to take a commission to help 
co-ordinate the food productiou pro- 
grams of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and Russia, and to develop a produc- 
tion program for North Africa, it has 
been reported in press stories. The 
commission would take Mr. Wickard to 
Russia, England, North Africa and pos- 
sibly other countries where greater food 
production potentialities exist, for a 
first-hand study of the possibilities and 
of ways of increasing output. 

Acceptance of the commission would 
involve Mr. Wickard’s resignation as 
Secretary of Agriculture, and possibly 
the designation of Mr. Davis to take the 
cabinet post, combining food produc- 
tion and distribution and other Depart- 
ment of Agriculture activities under one 
head, as was the case before Mr. Roose- 
velt named Mr. Davis food administra- 
tor, it was stated. 
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Eleven Changes Made in OPA Flour 


Price Regulations by Amendment 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Eleven changes in 
the Maximum Price Regulation 296, which 
governs sale of flour, have been made by 
Amendment No. 2, summarized in these 
columns last week. The order was is- 
sued March 24 and became effective on 
March 30. 

In a statement of considerations in the 
Federal Register, the OPA discussed 
the changes as follows: 

“(1) Amendment No. 2 defines and 
makes subject to the provisions of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 296 ‘primary 
This level of distribution 
had previously not been covered by either 


distributors.’ 


Maximum Price Regulation No. 296 or 
Maximum Price Regulation No, 237. 
“(2) Prior to this amendment, sales by 
‘flour jobbers’ to retailers and commercial, 
industrial, and institutional users were cov- 
ered by Maximum Price Regulation No. 237. 
This amendment defines and makes ‘flour 
jobbers’ subject to the provisions of 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 296 for 
the limited period to May 31, 1943, or 
sooner if the section is revoked, except 
as to sales by them to retail outlets. 
Their type of operations cannot be com- 
pared with the general class of service 
Maximum 
They deal 
and 
ordinarily 
However, there 
between 


wholesalers now covered by 
Price Regulation No, 237. 
primarily with institutional 
and do not 


com- 
mercial users, 
make sales to retailers. 
‘flour 
jobbers’ and so-called institutional whole- 


is a further distinction 
salers in that the ‘flour jobbers’ sell only 
flour and not a full line of groceries. 
It is contemplated that in the near fu- 
ture, special provisions will be made for 
this class of wholesaler, but until such 
time, the ‘flour jobber’ who sells only 
flour, cannot operate under the margins 
afforded to him in Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 237. wholesal- 
ers now pricing as service wholesalers 
in Maximum Price Regulation No, 237 
stand in a different position in that the 
handling of a full line of groceries gives 
them an opportunity to equalize their 
margins, because of the sale of some 


Institutional 


high margin items with some low margin 
items. 

“(3) The fact that carrying charges 
may be added in addition to the maxi- 
mum prices as otherwise set forth in 
the regulation is more clearly stated 
in the amendment to the section covering 
carrying charges. 

“(4) The 
federal and 


amended section covering 
state taxes states more 
clearly the fact that where a ‘maximum 
price is determined by adding a trans- 
portation charge to a basic price, that 
transportation charge may include an 
amount equal to 3% of such transporta- 
tion charge, representing the tax imposed 
by Section 620 of the Revenue Act of 
1942, 

“(5) The term ‘blender’ is extended to 
cover repackers of farina and semolina 
as well as repackers of flour. 

“(6) The definition of cake flour is 
clarified by the statement that the Mc- 
Michael method for determining the vis- 
cosity is to be the no-time method. 

“(7) The original Regulation No. 296 
did not provide for small packages of 
family whole wheat flour nor for family 
cake flour sold in package sizes other 


than 2%, Ibs except at the regular ‘fam- 
ily flour’ price. These commodities are 
higher priced specialties than ordinary 
family flour and provision is made for 
them in the new regulation at the same 
price per pound as the price at which 
family cake flour in 2%,-lb packages 
was included in the original regulation. 
Maximum prices for these products in 
containers holding more than 5 Ibs are 
to be the same as those for family flour. 

“(8) A similar provision to that de- 
scribed in paragraph No. 7 is made for 
family farina sold in package sizes con- 
taining 5 lbs or less but not those con- 
taining 28 oz and 14 oz which were spe- 
cifically provided for in the original 
regulation. The bulk price per pound 
is the same as that permitted in 28-o0z 
packages in the original regulation. 
The amendment also specifically states 
that for package sizes larger than 5 lbs 
family farina shall have the same maxi- 
mum prices as family flour. 

“(9) A new differential for enriched 
flour containing not only the mandatory 
enrichment ingredients but also the op- 
tional ingredients permitted under Sec- 
tion 15.010 of the Definition and Stand- 
ard of Identity for enriched flour is 
established. The differential accords 
with ingredient costs and past practice. 

“(10) Catch-all provisions are added 
to the section establishing differentials 
for packages other than 98-lb cotton 
sacks for sizes not specifically covered 
in the table of package differentials. 
The provision sets forth a method of 
obtaining a bulk price and permits add- 
ing thereto the actual cost of packages, 
labels, shipping containers, and packag- 
ing. 

“(11) New provisions are added per- 
mitting a differential of 10c bbl over the 
carload price for deliveries of 55 bbls 
and more, but less than a carload, f.o.b. 
mill and f.o.b: warehouse and 
25c bbl for deliveries of this same size 


seller’s 


made to customers’ places of business. 
Previously shipments and deliveries of 
these quantities had not been permitted 
a differential, but subsequent investiga- 
tion has indicated that a moderate dif- 
ferential is justified. 

“The wording is changed to indicate 
more clearly that the differential per- 
mitted for mixed cars and pool cars 
applies to deliveries made f.o.b. team or 
industry track. Shipments to, or deliv- 
eries at any destination except f.o.b. 
mill, f.o.b. seller’s warehouse or f.o.b. 
team or industry track in a pool car or 
mixed car shall all be considered to be 
in the same category, even though a 
portion of the movement from the mill 
or seller’s warehouse to the final desti- 
nation may have been made in a pool 
or a mixed car.” 


Comment on Flour 


Jobber Shift 


Commenting on the shifting of flour 
jobbers from MPR 237 to MPR 296, 
Frank T. Herbert, president of the 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, said: 

“We are happy to see that the request 
of the Flour Distributors to be trans- 
ferred from OPA regulation 237 to 296 
has been granted. It is the first step 


towards the correction of inequities. 
The flour distributors had practically no 
alternative but to first request that they 
be placed under the same regulation as 
the millers and their branch jobbing 
offices, and then to request that they 
be given the mark-up which they are 
truthfully and justly entitled to. Nat- 
urally we recognize that the 65¢c jobbing 
margins are insufficient. Jobbers are, 
however, urgently requested to acquaint 
themselves fully of their rights and 
privileges under regulation 296. We 
will now continue our efforts to secure the 
proper mark-ups for the distributors.” 


Freight Charge on 
Semolina May Be 
Above Ceiling—OPA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—OPA ruled on 
March 29 that it is permissible to sell 
farina and semolina flour f.o.b. any point 
and, when the customer requests it, to 
prepay the freight to the chosen des- 
tination, charging the buyer the actual 
freight from the f.o.b. point to destina- 
tion as a separate item on the invoice. 
This clarifies a point in connection with 
the pricing of flour under order 296, 
OPA said. This freight prepayment 
may be made even though the f.o.b. 
price plus freight totals more than the 
ceiling price at destination. 

For example, a carload of flour is 
sold f.o.b. Point A at $7 bbl which is 
the ceiling price at that point. The 
customer requests the shipper to ship 
Point B, where the delivered ceiling 
price is $7.20. The freight charge from 
Point A to Point B is 60c bbl, making 
a total delivered cost to the customer 
of $7.60 bbl, as compared with the de- 
livered ceiling price of $7.20 bbl. 

However, if the customer at Point B 
is subject to the provisions of Maximum 
Price Regulation 296 and should decide 
to resell this flour he will have to ob- 
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serve the ceiling of $7.20 bbl for car- 
load quantities at the resale point even 
though it cost $7.60 bbl. 

It is permissible under the provisions 
of Maximum Price Regulation 296 to 
sell f.o.b. a point and to apply transit 
billing for the movement from the f.o.). 
point to the customer’s chosen destina- 
tion. However, the transportation charge 
which can be charged by the seller to the 
buyer, if the freight is prepaid, is onl, 
the amount of the actual payment made 
by the seller for the movement from the 
f.o.b. point to the destination. 
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RETURN OF COLD DELAYS 
START OF LAKE SHIPPING 


Du.ivutru, Minn.—Lake shipping opened 
up in a limited way in the western end 
of Lake Erie last week, but the upper 
lakes are still covered with solid ice. 
St. Mary’s River also still presents a 
problem. 

Sunshine and spring-like weather in 
Duluth-Superior last week started ice 
to thaw, but a switch to cold Mar:h 
weather and freezing temperatures at 
the close of the week further delayed 
local opening of navigation. 

The harbor ice ranges from 18 to 30 
inches in thickness. 
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PILLSBURY APPOINTS HEAD 
FOR DURUM PRODUCTS SALES 
William J. Warner, of the wheat de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., at Minneapolis, has been appointed 
manager of the durum products sales, 
effective April 1. He has been with the 
company since 1924, in various capacities, 
but for some time has specialized in the 
purchase of durum wheat. 
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GROCERS CANCEL CONVENTION 
Cuicaco, ILti.—Because of the 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers has been 
canceled. As a_ substitute, the June 
issue of the National Grocers Bulletin 
will be transformed into “the 46th «an- 
nual convention and exhibit in print.” 


war, 





FDA Flour Purchases Again Heavy 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Con- 
tinued heavy purchases of cereal grain 
products and grains featured the activ- 
ities of the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration during the past week. One pur- 
chase of flour alone included 10,880 bbls 
of enriched hard wheat from Midland 
Flour Mills Co. at $3.18 cwt. The flour 
was packaged in 110¥,-lb net 36 inch 
2.85 yard sheeting with 4 four cotton 
liner with a gross weight of 111.27 lbs, 
and delivered f.o.b. Blackwell, Okla. 

Invitations also went out for bids on 
20,408 bbls of enriched hard wheat flour 
for shipment to Port Everglades, Tam- 
pa, Pensacola and Mobile for export pur- 
poses. Offers were received until March 


In another contemplated purchase, 


offers for 7,666 bbls each of hard wheat 
export patent flour and hard wheat 
standard first clears were accepted until. 
March 30, FDA disclosed. 

April 1 is the deadline for the pur- 
chase of 34,184 bbls of enriched hard 
wheat patent flour and 54,082 bbls of 


enriched hard wheat clears. 
be accepted on April 2. 

Other purchases for the past week in- 
cluded: 

Farina—1,200,000 Ibs, f.o.b. New York 
City, from Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, «c- 
count Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., at 
$4 cwt. 

Rolled barley—4,600,000 Ibs, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, from San Francisco Milling 
Co., packaged in 75-lb net used 8-oz or 
better bags, at $2.06 ewt. 

Biscuit, Army Type 2, K-2—packaged 
in accordance with specifications, total 
of 240,625 Ibs all at $.145 lb from fol- 
lowing: Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., f.0.b. 
Long Island City, 65,625 Ibs; same ven- 
dor, 65,625 lbs, f.o.b. Dayton, and Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., 109,372 Ibs, f.0.b. 
Philadelphia. 

No. 1 heavy white oats—35-lb or better 
—64,000 Ibs in bulk from Leval & Co. 
f.o.b. Chicago, at .7125¢ bu. 

. Wheat bran—special purchase of 60,0” 
lbs, packed 100-Ib cottons, from Midland 
Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. Odenton, Md., at 
$44.90. 


Offers will 








() 
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_ TRAFFIC GROUP NAMED 
TO SPEED GRAIN FLOW 


Committee Chosen Under Auspices of 
ODT and ICC to Facilitate 
Movement 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Lead- 
ing grain traffic experts of the country 
were named March 25 to serve on a 
grain and grain products transportation 
conservation committee under the joint 
auspices of ODT and ICC. The purpose 
of the committee is to make a concen- 
trated effort to move the grain of the 
country with dispatch and the minimum 
use of equipment, manpower and mo- 
tive power of the railroads. The com- 
mittee is an outgrowth of a meeting in 
Chicago March 16 where it was decided 
to set up regional committees, the chair- 
man of each being included in the over- 
all committee. 

C. A. Lahey, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
is chairman, and J. S. Brown, Chicago 
Board of Trade, secretary. Other mem- 
bers include: R. D. Lytle, North Pacific 
Millers Association, Portland; W. R. 
Scott, Board of Trade, Kansas City; 
E. P. Byars, Fort Worth Grain and 
Cotton Exchange; F. S. Clay, Portland 
(Oregon) Traffic Association; L. M. 
Betts, Association of American Rail- 
roads; W. V. Wheat, Peoria Board of 
Trade; A. T. Sindel, Merchants Ex- 
change of St. Louis; Freeman Bradford, 
Indianapolis Board of Trade; Frank B. 
Townsend, Minneapolis Traffic Associa- 
tion; C. D. Sturtevant, Commodity Cred- 
it Corp., Chicago; J. W. Hollaway, The 
Kansas Missouri River Mills, Kansas 
City, Mo; John A. Kuhn, Omaha Grain 
Exchange; E, B. Smith, General Mills, 
Inc; W. E. Maloney, Corn Exchange, 
Buffalo; R. E. Clark, Association of 
American Railroads; J. B. McGinnis, 
Q. O. Chemical Co., Memphis; D. L. 
Mullen, Wichita Board of Trade; George 
Work, Denver, Colo; F. S. Keiser, ODT, 
Chicago; Homer C. King, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

¥ ¥ 
Circuitous Hauls Hit 

Circuitous railroad routes sponsored 
mainly by the carriers themselves in or- 
der to obtain participation in grain 
traffic, will be eliminated, at least for 
the duration of the war, it was learned, 
if the recently organized grain and grain 
products transportation conservation 
committee presses its determination to 
eliminate many time honored grain trans- 
portation traditions. 

The new committee will meet at Chi- 
cago on April 24, by which date it is 
expected studies for the adjustment of 
grain transportation arrangements to a 
wartime blueprint will have reached an 
advanced stage. 

The grain car conservation committee 
will aim to enlist the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of the railroads listed in the so- 
called circuitous routes so that the car- 
riers will agree to abandon routing 
guides in connection with through trans- 
portation of grain and products. Failing 
to obtain such co-operation from the car- 
riers, the committee will make recom- 
mendations to the ICC and the ODT for 
appropriate orders that will bring about 
the same result. 

It is recognized that many back hauls 
and cross hauls will continue necessary 
in the handling of grain to primary 
markets, to processing points and to 
centers of consumption. For example 





the processing points of corn on the Pa- 
cific Coast involve reaching more than 
1,000 miles to the east for supplies from 
the primary markets. 

One of the problems currently evident 
in grain transportation is said to be the 
hoarding of grain by farmers awaiting 
higher prices. Some markets, as a con- 
sequence, have been unable to get ade- 
quate supplies out of their normal terri- 
tory and have been compelled to reach 
into more distant areas. 

Both the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
lend-lease have come in for recent criti- 
cism in the matter of needless use of rail 
equipment. CCC, it is stated, has “been 
moving cars around,” while lend-lease has 
delayed releasing cars held for inspec- 
tion of contents. 

Inasmuch as the dominant project of 
the new grain transportation committee 
is “to reduce to a minimum transporta- 
tion requirements of the grain trade” 
important changes in method of handling 
shipments are expected. 
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PANCAKE FLOUR CEILINGS 
AWAIT ADDITIONAL DATA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Pend- 
ing the receipt of additional reports 
from industry sources, being assembled 
by the Millers National Federation, OPA 
will be unable to work out an equitable 
ceiling regulation for pancake flour, 
George H. Crofton, price analyst in the 
packaged grocery specialties section of 
the food price division, indicated March 
27. Early in February representatives 
from the mills making pancake flour met 
with OPA officials and agreed to fur- 
nish detailed information on cost fac- 
tors involved in producing and distribut- 
ing their product. Francis A. Smith, 
of MNF’s Chicago office, who also at- 
tended the Washington conference, was 
delegated to assemble the information, 
which is being procured through the 
questionnaire method. OPA has received 
some of these reports, but the data 
available thus far is not sufficiently com- 
plete to round out the whole picture, Mr. 
Crofton said. Assisting in the task is 
Carl A. McKenzie, one of the large 
producers of pancake flour at Quincy, 
Mich., who is serving in a _ consultive 
capacity with OPA. 
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PIEDMONT MILLERS PLAN 
CONVENTION ON MAY 27 


Ricumonp, Va.—A one-day convention 
will be held by the Piedmont Millers 
Association on May 27 at the Richmond 
Hotel, Richmond. Since it is to be 
strictly a business meeting for millers it 
is believed that the one-day session will 
afford ample opportunity for a discus- 
sion of those subjects of maximum inter- 
est and information to all concerned. 


———— EE 
MISSING IN ACTION 
PorTLAND, OrEGON.—Millard Mey- 
er, who resigned as ger of the 
Portland Grain Exchange in Decem- 
ber, has been reported missing in ac- 
tion in the Atlantic. He had enlisted 
in the Merchant Marine upon resign- 
ing as Exchange manager. For 25 
years he had been in the employ of 
the Portland Merchants Exchange, 
assuming the duties as grain exchange 
manager several years ago. 
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NEW FEED WHEAT PRICE BASIS 
ANNOUNCED AS BILL IS SIGNED 


Current Program Differs From Previous One in Price Level at 
Corn Parity—Quotations Range From 93c to $1.09 
Bu—Inventories Must Be Stated 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—President Roose- 
velt on March 265 affixed his signature to 
the resolution authorizing the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to dispose of an additional 
100,000,000 bus of government owned 
wheat for feed, at prices substantially 
equivalent to corn parity. 

The program differs from the one 
involving 125,000,000 bus previously sold 
in that, in the other case, the selling 
price was based on 85% of corn parity. 
Also, buyers must now report their 
holdings at the time of purchase. This 
is to distribute the wheat for feed more 
equitably, and to prevent accumulations 
in some areas as against deficiencies in 
others. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard put 
the plan into effect immediately. Prices 
during March, it was announced, will 
range from 93c to $1.09 bu. 

Supplies of government owned wheat 
are available in all principal terminals 
and are ready to go as fast as orders 
can be handled and freight cars ob- 
tained, loaded and shipped. Some diffi- 
culty in obtaining enough freight cars to 
fill all orders promptly is expected. 
Secretary Wickard urged that dealers 
with adequate stocks on hand delay their 
orders until urgent needs can be filled. 
Orders can be placed through dealers, 
distributors, Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
gional offices and Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency county committees. 

The lowest feed wheat price—93c—- 
will prevail in some of the counties in 
southern Minnesota. The lowest price 
in Iowa will be 94c, and the lowest in 
Illinois will be 99c. Prices in some 
areas outside the corn belt include par- 
tial freight differentials. In New Eng- 
land and in Florida, the price will be 
$1.09 bu. Prices on the Pacific Coast 
will range from $1.04 on the north 
coast to $1.09 bu in southern California. 
In the Southeast, prices will be $1.07 
bu delivered in North Carolina and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and eastern 
Tennessee. In Texas and Oklahoma, the 
price will be $1.03 bu. 


PRICES AT TYPICAL POINTS 


$ .96 per bu at Minneapolis; 99¢ at Duluth 
and 98c at Omaha. 

1.03 per bu at Chicago, Kansas City and 
St. Louis. 

1.06 per bu delivered Richmond, Va. 

1.06 per bu delivered Baltimore. 

1.07 per bu delivered Philadelphia. 

1.08 per bu delivered New York, 

1.09 per bu delivered Boston. 

1.03 per bu at Buffalo. 


This program will be conducted as 
provided in 1943 CCC Feed Wheat Form 
1, issued on Jan. 1, 1943, with the fol- 
lowing additions to effect equitable dis- 
tribution: 

Livestock producers, dairymen, poul- 
trymen and other feeders, as heretofore, 
may buy feed wheat through dealers, 
county AAA committees, or direct from 
Commidity Credit Corp., but when plac- 
ing orders they must state the quantity 
of feed wheat on hand and their esti- 
mated monthly requirements. Orders 
will be accepted for a quantity which 
together with the quantity on hand will 
not exceed a three months’ supply. 

Local feed mixers and dealers, when 
placing their orders, shall state the quan- 


tity on hand unsold and estimated month- 
ly requirements. Their orders will be 
accepted for a quantity which, together 
with the quantity on hand unsold, will 
not exceed a two-month supply. 

Large mixed feed manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and county AAA committees, 


» when placing orders, must state the quan- 


tity on hand unsold and their estimated 
weekly requirements. Orders will be ac- 
cepted for a quantity which, together 
with the quantity on hand unsold, will 
not exceed a two-month supply. 

Where it is impracticable to accept an 
order for less than the amount in a bin, 
a carload, or the amount of wheat rep- 
resented by a warehouse receipt, the 
above supply limitations may be increased 
to one of these amounts. 

On direct purchases from CCC for 
shipment, the sale price will be the price 
in effect on the day the purchaser’s or- 
der is mailed and postmarked, but lim- 
ited to the number of bushels accepted 
and confirmed by the regional director of 
Commodity Credit Corp. In the case 
of a sale of wheat from a CCC bin or 
country warehouse, the price will be the 
price in effect at the time of delivery 
to the purchaser regardless of the date 
of the order. 

The requirements outlined are applic- 
able to all purchases of wheat for feed 
irrespective of the seller—whether CCC, 
a dealer, a mixer, distributor, or anyone 
else. In all cases where information is 
furnished as to the quantity of wheat 
on hand, and estimated requirements, 
such information may be written or oral, 
but records of the information furnished 
in connection with each sale must be kept 
by each seller. 

All producers, dealers, mixers and 
distributors are requested to co-operate 
in carrying out these requirements so 
that wide distribution may be made as 
quickly as possible. Any reported viola- 
tions of the feed wheat requirements 
will be investigated and appropriate 
restrictions applied. 
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GEORGE LIVINGSTON TAKES 
NEW FOOD SUPPLY POST 


CHICAGO, 





Inu.— George Livingston, 
economist and food consultant, has been 
placed in charge of the compliance divi- 
sion of the Great Lakes regional office 
of the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, E. O. Pollock, regional administra- 
tor, has announced. 

Mr. Livingston will direct enforcement 
of all allocation, reservation, limitation 
and conservation orders of the Food 
Distribution Administration and_ will 
supervise administration of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act in the five states 
in the region,—Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

The new enforcement chief of the FDA 
moved to Chicago from Washington, 
D. C., where he was chief of the Food 
and Agricultural Supply Branch of the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion in the Department of State under 
former Governor Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York. 
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ONLY SMALL LOT SALES APPEAR 
IN UNEVENTFUL FLOUR MARKET 


——~<>—- 
Trade Well Supplied, Taking Fill-in Needs Only—Mills Operating 
on Heavy Schedules and Not Pressing 
for Business 


Sales in the flour market are almost 
entirely confined to small lots for fill- 
in requirements as a well-supplied trade 
finds nothing in current market news to 
call for action. Most milling centers 
report a fair run of bookings but car 

lot orders predomi- 
and there is 

little anticipation of 

future needs. How- 

ever, in most in- 

stances mills are not 
pressing for sales, for backlogs are un- 
usually heavy and combined with recent 
government purchases, operations 
at a better than average rate. 

The market was quiet and uneventful 
in the Northwest last week 


nate 


are 


and _ sales 
slipped to 41% of capacity, compared 
with 56% in the preceding week and 
28% in the comparable period of 1942. 
Shipping directions would be welcomed 
by many. 

Sales picked up somewhat in the South- 
west, climbing to 68% of capacity, com- 
pared with 37% in the week previous 
and 79% in the similar period a year ago. 
The trade apparently is well booked al- 
though considerable interest is ‘shown: 
Family trade is better. ; 

At Buffalo sales were almost entirely 
routine as buying interest 
Similarly dull conditions were 
reported throughout the East. 


slumped 
sharply. 


At Chicago trade was very quiet. In 
the central states recent market action 


has taken the pressure off, but sales were 
limited. 

On the west coast domestic sales were 
very quiet, but mills were operating at 
close to capacity, catching up on heavy 
backlogs of government business. The 
storage problem is still acute with the 
government slow in taking out supplies 
and flour beginning to pile up. New 
bookings are few and mostly for small 
lots. 

Export sales are limited as usual by 
the shipping space available and conse- 
quently are light. The subsidy remains 
unchanged at $2 bbl. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production showed but little 
change during the past week with total 
output of the mills reporting to Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER, accounting for 
65% of the nation’s production, amount- 
ing to 1,608,499 bbls, compared with 
1,601,722 in the week: preceding and 
1,248,045 in the comparable period a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure was 
1,386,473 and three years ago 1,228,302. 
Compared with the week previous, the 
Northwest milled 22,000 bbls more, the 
Southwest 4,000 and the Southeast 4,000. 
At Buffalo production was off 8,000 bbls, 
with the eastern division of the central 
west reporting a 4,000-bbl decrease, the 
western division of the central west 
7,000, and the North Pacific Coast 4,000. 
Complete details of production by sec- 
tions can be found in the table on the 
opposite page. 





CONFUSION STILL, SURROUNDS 
FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS 


—_-<>—_.- s 
Delivery Position on Almost All Feeds Remains Tight as Demand 
Far Exceeds Supply—Only Encouraging Outlook Is 
Forthcoming Spring Weather 


Confusion continues to surround the 
markets for feedstuffs in all parts of 
the country and the only encouraging 
outlook is the forthcoming spring weather 
with green feeds and pasturage. Proc- 
essors and crushers are operating at 
full capacity but the 
entire output is be- 
ing applied on old 
contracts and no gen- 
eral offerings have 
been booked for sev- 
eral months. With the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in charge of the distribution of 
soybean meal, cottonseed meal industry 
being slowed down because of diminish- 
ing stocks of seeds and the entire output 
of linseed meal going on orders con- 
tracted as far back as November, it 
appears unlikely that there will be much, 
if any, of these concentrates available to 
supply the urgent immediate demand. 
Other feedstuffs, gluten feeds, packing 
house products and alfalfa meals are ex- 
periencing much the same difficulty, with 
no stocks on hand and production ear- 
marked for previously contracted orders 
and largely on a prorated basis. Feed- 
ers, mixers and manufacturers have been 





compelled to turn to a larger utilization 
of wheat millfeeds and an urgent de- 
mand has developed from all classes of 
trade and from all directions. 

With most feed prices stabilized the 
indéx number of wholesale feedstuff 
prices shows practically no change at 
176.8 compared with 176.7 for the pre- 
vious week and 170.5 for the corre- 
sponding week last year, 


WHEAT FEEDS 

Millfeed production shows a moderate 
increase and is well above last year. 
Last week’s output amounted to 95,900 
tons compared with 92,600 tons for the 
previous week and 73,400 tons for the 
corresponding week last year. 

At Minneapolis trade is extremely 
limited as very little is available. An 
occasional car is offered by jobbers at 
50c ton over mill ceiling, while mills 
parcel out a few cars to their regular 
trade. With the possible exception of 


bran for June shipment, wheat feeds 
are salable at ceiling prices for ship- 
ment through to October, 1943. How- 
ever, mills are not inclined to offer much 
tonnage for later deliveries. 

Millfeed market at Chicago continues 


strong at ceiling levels. An urgent de- 
mand has come in from all sections de- 
spite the additional quantity of govern- 
ment wheat which has been made avail- 
able for feed purposes. Bookings are 
reported as far ahead as September at 
ceiling prices. There is also no letup in 
the urgent demand for millfeeds at Kan- 
sas City. Feed manufacturers and mer- 
chandisers appear concerned primarily 
with their ability to secure what offer- 
ings are available at the fixed ceilings. 
An additional demand has developed from 
hog feeders who are in urgent need of 
additional supplies for breeding and 
fattening operations. All dealings are 
made either at mill ceilings of $36.50 
ton or at $37 if handled through jobbers. 

Buffalo and eastern millfeed markets 
continue very firm with current offer- 
ings exceedingly small. A few scattered 
cars are offered in Buffalo, but these 
go entirely direct to consumers, so that 
there are practically no offerings for 
jobbers and other distributors. Con- 
sumption of wheat feeds in the eastern 
feeding area has reached an_ all-time 
record, 
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“IT’S UP TO YOU” 


* * * 


Play Will Teach Americans 
How to Conserve Food and 
Fight Black Markets 


New York, N. Y.—A play entitled, 
“It’s Up to You,” will open here on 
March 31 under the sponsorship of the 
Skouras Theaters, the American Theater 
Wing and a group of food industry 
associations, in co-operation with the 
Food Distribution Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Writ- 
ten and produced to teach Americans how 
to conserve food and fight black mar- 
kets, it will eventually appear in 2,100 
theaters throughout the country, already 
lined up to show it. 





The play shows, in 27 scenes, the part 
of food in the war, how the consumer 
is affected by the food rationing pro- 
gram and how to make the best use of 
available foods. Admission is free. 

After the world premiere at the Skour- 
as Academy of Music on East 14th 
Street, the plan and script of the produc- 
tion will be made available bythe Food 
Distribution Administration for com- 
munity and motion picture theaters 
throughout the country. | 
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SITUATION UNCHANGED 
IN MILLFEED FUTURES 


All Prices Remain on Ceiling—Cash Feed 
Demand Continues Heavy, Offer- 
ings Unobtainable 


Trading remains at a _ standstill in 
Kansas City millfeed futures, as prices 
continue to cling to the ceiling. 

The St. Louis millfeed futures market 
is almost unchanged from recent date. 
However, Chicago June and July bran 

has been traded in 

at ceiling prices, 

putting prices all- 

across-the-board at 

frozen ceilings. The 

market is a little 
more active than of late with spreading 
of fair volume. Outside of exchanging 
for cash of the March bran there is 
very little activity. Cash feed situation 
is the same as the past week or so, with 
very heavy demand, and offerings un- 
obtainable. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 29: 


Gray Del. in Chicagu 

shorts Bran Midds. 
MEAG cc cccsseccece SOO 39.80 39.86 
Sere ee 39.00 39.80 39.80 
PREP TCUL TT ee 39.00 39.80 39.80 
CE cvaccececnsecs 39.00 39.80 39.80 
BE aX cere ieeeenees 39.00 39.80 39.80 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 29: 


Bran Shorts 
BABSON oc vv cccvesecoseneewes 36.30 36.30 
BOT cise vcevervevisenevasvs 36.30 36.30 
BE bib ork oth ewone deed eo e989 36.30 36.30 
DORM cccccccccescvveseseoses 36.30 36.30 
PF cc eeeosssccscecvisavoce 36.30 36.30 
DE oo 4.40 0249-448459800895 36.30 36.30 


All quotations bid. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLERS URGED TO OPPOSE 
MISSOURI FOOD FEE BILL 


A bill which would require all food 
manufacturers to register annually with 
the State Board of Health and to pay 
an annual fee of $1 per product is pend- 
ing in Missouri, the Millers National 
Federation reports. This measure, Sen- 
ate Bill 79, while not involving much 
of a fee, is dangerous, the federation 
warns, for the history of such proposals 
is that the initial fee is only an opening 
wedge for a much larger fee later on. 
Millers are urged to oppose the measure. 








Soft Wheat Ceiling Conference 


WasuincTon, D. C.—(Special)—At an all-day conference in Washington, March 
29, representatives of grain buyers and flour millers met with Atherton Bean, of the 
flour section of OPA, and discussed technical details of the soft wheat ceiling regu- 


lation. 


Mr. Bean said that the docament will be in completed form by the end of 


this week and he hoped it would be cleared through all channels for signature in 
time to announce the provisions of the regulations by late next week. 

Among the flour milling industry members who sat in at the conference were: 
Clark Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville; Frank A. Tucker, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn; J. E. Skidmore, General Mills, Inc., Chicago; 
Paul Marshall, Chicago; Fred Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., Buffalo, and Herman 


Fakler, Washington representative of the Millers National Federation. 


Represent- 


ing grain men were E. J. Grimes, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; Frank Theis, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City; John Leahy, chairman, National Grain Trade 
Council; Fred Bascom, Norris Grain Co., Chicago; Julius Mayer, Continental Grain 


Co., St. Louis. 


Following completion of the soft wheat ceiling, Mr. Bean and his associates 


will give consideration to a hard wheat: regulation. 


Amendments to the wheat 


millfeed ceiling and new linseed meal and flaxseed ceilings are being worked on 


also, it was disclosed. 
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_LEGISLATIVE TRENDS 
GUIDE WHEAT PRICES 


Pace and Bankhead Bills Govern Quota- 
tions as Weather and Crop Con- 
ditions Take Second Place 





Wheat futures markets are irregular 
being largely under the influence of 
Washington developments. Only moder- 
ate attention is given to weather and 
crop conditions and other factors of 
price influencing character. 

Coming as a climax 
to the uncertainty 
surrounding the final 
passage of the Pace 
and Bankhead bills 
was the announce- 

ment by the president of the appoint- 
ment of a new food administrator to 
handle food production and distribution. 
This action was interpreted by the trade 
to be a forerunner of probable presiden- 
tial veto of one or both pieces of legis- 
lation should they be given the final ap- 
proval of Congress. It was intimated 
that possibly some compromise may be 
worked out between the administration 
and the farm bloc whereby farm price 
controls would be made flexible enough 
to insure maximum production and an 
upward revision of price ceilings in some 
instances. 

Winter wheat made little growth in 
the principal producing sections during 
the past week because of cold weather. 
Heavy snows occurred in the east cen- 
tral plains, the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
lake region and northwestern plains. In 
the southeastern belt precipitation was 
heavy in the form of rain and some low- 
lands were inundated, but the extent of 
damage has not yet been determined. In 
southwestern portions of the belt the 
crop still needs moisture but soil mois- 
ture is ample in eastern Kansas while 
snow provided beneficial moisture in 
Nebraska. 

Spring-like weather favored spring 
seeding in western Europe but rains are 
needed to germinate the seed. Winter 
crops are mostly satisfactory. Seeding 
of spring crops has started in Rumania 
where moisture conditions are favorable. 
A larger acreage than last year is now in 
prospect. Russia also plans to increase 
the 1943 grain acreage, according to 
trade reports, with extensive plans made 
to combat farm labor shortage. 

Recent rains in Argentina improved 
surface moisture but subsoil is still dry. 
Land is being prepared for wheat and 
flax seeding with indications that last 
year’s wheat acreage will be maintained 
but that flax acreage may be reduced. 
Stocks of grain in Argentina on March 
20 were officially placed at 283,706,000 
bus of wheat, 64,016,000 corn and 116,- 
535,000 flaxseed. Disappearance of corn 
continues heavy despite recent improve- 
ment in pastures and growers are in- 
clined to hold remaining supplies because 
of poor new crop prospects. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


GENERAL MILLS PURCHASES 
SCHOOL TO HOUSE RESEARCH 
Mrnneapots, Minn.—With the ap- 

proval of the Minneapolis school board 

and the Minneapolis city council, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has purchased the Whit- 
ney School, Minneapolis. General Mills 
will concentrate all of its administrative 
products research and engineering re- 








search in this building. These research 
facilities are now housed in several build- 
ings. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BEMIS BAG MANAGERS’ CONFERENCE 

Cuicaco, I1u.—The Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. held its forty-third annual managers’ 
conference at the Drake Hotel in Chi- 
cago recently. Company officers, direc- 
tors and managers of all Bemis branches 
attended. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURLAP PRICES UP, 
COTTON DEPRESSED 


Small Spread Between Landed Cost of 
Burlap and Ceiling Prices 
Limits Sales 





New York, N. Y.—Quotations on fu- 
ture shipments of burlap from Calcutta 
advanced last week from $2 to $4 a bale 
over the quotations at the close of the 
previous week. Sales were limited, large- 
ly due to the small spread between 
landed costs of burlap and ceiling prices. 
However, a fair amount of business was 
done, particularly at the low points pre- 
vailing earlier in the week, when there 
was a better spread between costs and 
ceiling prices. 

No easing was noticed in the bag ma- 
terials situation, however, since two 
thirds, of the quantities obtained by im- 
porters and bag manufacturers go to 
the government. The shipping situation 
is very tight, as most space is taken up 
with the 150,000,000 yards which the 
government recently purchased. Conse- 
quently, it is possible that offerings for 
April shipment actually will not be 
shipped until some time in May. Fur- 
thermore, importers point out that con- 
siderable risks are involved in these ship- 
ments. 

Of interest in connection with the large 
government purchase was the report 
from Calcutta that, despite the fact that 
the purchase was made direct from the 
mills, shippers there, as well as agents 
here, would be protected on the transac- 
tion, and commissions paid accordingly. 
It is understood that the shipments will 
be made through the regular trade chan- 
nels. 

It is further reported that importers 
and bag interests in this country will 
handle the shipments through the regu- 
lar channels when they arrive, but no 
specific plans have yet been announced. 
Much of the material, according to gen- 
eral belief, will be made into agricultural 
bags, since the Department of Agricul- 
ture was largely instrumental in making 
the purchase. 

Weakness developed in the cotton mar- 
ket toward the close of last week as a 
result of apparent opposition by the 
government to pending farm legislation 
which would have increased parity pay- 
ments on many agricultural products. 
As a matter of fact, all factors in the 
cotton market were depressed during 
the week. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.91 a year ago. The Bemis composite 


figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents -per 
Ib of cloth is 17.84 as compared with 
14.56 a year ago. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


About 
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Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 














Previous March 28, March 29, March 30, 
. March 27, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

DUNO .. SeeKonecsedleccives’d *364,908 342,367 288,847 280,794 268,392 
ee 600,413 596,609 476,911 509,861 423,005 
re ye ane 248,577 257,074 182,229 206,618 172,121 
Central West—Eastern Div..... *145,333 149,540 103,861 131,345 124,115 
Western Division .......... 73,195 80,094 55,82 62,717 60,216 
SL: Sih ew nainne 060660 40 Ke *26,179 22,478 24,705 28,261 30,699 
North Pacific Coast .......c000¢ 149,894 153,560 115,665 166,877 149,754 
Eh nhs She ek ah <5 bd hea 1,608,499 1,601,722 1,248,045 1,386,473 1,228,302 


*Partly estimated. 





Percentage of activity-——_—______, 
March 28, March 29, March 30, 


March 27, Previous 


Crop-year production 
oa July 1 to———-_7_ 





March 27, March 28, 
1941 1940 1943 1942 

49 47 13,653,146 12,493,354 
72 61 22,167,583 20,098,191 
70 59 8,515,185 7,769,265 
70 65 5,282,097 4,519,409 
53 51 2,760,010 2,197,786 
65 57 963,930 747,256 
79 69 5,096,862 4,737,826 
65 57 58,438,813 52,563,087 





1943 week 1942 
Northwest ....... 65 63 52 
Southwest ....... 85 84 67 
) Ee 84 87 61 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 80 82 62 
Western Div. .. 62 68 47 
Southeast ........ 72 62 49 
N. Pacific Coast.. 89 91 57 
OD civctanes 79 78 60 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
‘Weekly Flour ~ Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
March 21-27..... 415,500 373,42 90 
Previous week .. 415,506 364,562 88 
See BOD 2. cners 415,500 272,684 66 
Two years ago... 415,500 292,402 70 
DEVO<FORF GUOTRMD 2006s csccrcccosns 68 
Te DD og cc knseedese reas 63 
Kansas City 
March 21-27 - 180,000 143,731 80 
Previous week 180,000 148,004 82 
a eee 180,000 115,135 64 
Two years ago... 180,000 137,089 76 
WIVO-FORE BVOTORS. oc ccccccceccccces 70 
POOP BVCTRD: 6.50 0b ee2cteoresss 70 
Wichita 
March 21-27 .... 56,700 39,184 69 
Previous week .. 56,700 37,567 66 
eee BOO vacuo 56,700 44,363 78 
Two years ago... 56,700 37,811 67 
Salina 
March 21-27 56,100 44,070 79 
Previous week 56,100 46,476 83 
VeOr OHO cravecr 56,100 44,729 80 
Two years ago... 56,100 42,559 76 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 21-27 ..... 94,800 89,135 94 
Previous week 94,800 86,294 91 
Year ago ....... 130,800 60,094 46 
Two years ago... 135,600 93,361 69 
PevVO-FORP BVOTRME 2c cctcrcesseocece 67 
POR-VORE BVOTEGS 2 cccccsevcseseves 62 

Portland District 

March 21-27 ..... 73,200 60,759 83 
Previous week 73,200 67,266 92 
YOOr OBO .occves 73,400 55,571 76 
Two years ago... 74,800 73,516 99 
PEVO<FORE BVOTRRS 2 cicccccivccesctes 79 
POPE BUGGER. 604000060 dssccoes 71 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output. of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 21-27 ..... 36,400 26,179 72 
Previous week 36,400 22,478 62 
Year ago ....... 61,690 31,105 50 
Two years ago... 43,200 28,261 65 
WUVO+FORE GVOTORS onc cc cevccccccese 57 


Ten-year average 62 
Production for current week is estimated. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding. Duluth, St.° Paul; North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

‘capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 21-27 ..... 376,950 219,765 58 

Previous week 376,950 196,372 52 

BO GOO aiscee. 376,950 183,562 49 

Two years ago... 389,550 193,633 50 

PECO GED BUOTORS oc ccccececseseces 47 

WEF ORS GVGPRBO 6o62ec eves eceetes 45 

Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output f ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 21-27 ..... 162,900 145,143 89 

Previous week - 162,900 145,993 90 

SORE GRO cecvves 180,300 105,285 58 

Two years ago... 179,100 87,161 49 

PUVO*VORF GVOTARO occcccccicesesess 54 

PONE GUGTREE. 6-0.65000sn08ce eens 48 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 21-37 ..... 181,640 145,333 80 
Previous week 181,640 149,540 82 
Year ago -sw..... 166,890 103,861 62 
Two years ago... 187,620 131,345 70 
PevO-PORr OVOTERG (6 6occ ccceacvssces 66 


TOR-VORF AVOTARES . i. cccccccvvececes 62 
Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated. 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

apacity output of ac- 

. bbls bbls tivity 

Marth 21-27 117,600 73,195 62 

Previous week 117,600 80,094 68 

wee GOOG viaccess 117,600 47 

Two years ago... 117,600 53 

PEVO*FORS GVOTOARS 2c ics be 6.sccenees 52 

Re GUN. cesc¥entrvetesess 53 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 21-27 ..... 294,600 248,577 84 

Previous week . 294,600 257,074 87 

TOG BHO cousvcce 294,600 182,229 61 

Two years ago... 289,800 206,618 70 

PiVO-FOEP, BVEFARS o6ccscccccvvecves 70 

TOR-FORF AVETARE 20.0 cceccccsess ne 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-—BSouthwest——, -—Northwest—. -—Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 
March 21-27 .... 28,224 1,052,258 14,656 
Previous week .. 27,980 13,528 
Two weeks ago.. 27,446 14,600 
DEED. cxeresesecs 22,406 947,332 11,137 
BEGE dcvcvesedves 23,779 889,067 10,510 
3090. ccdorc Horch 19,858 881,870 10,179 
Se 21,807 863,091 10,680 
Five-yr. average 23,215 926,724 11,432 


production to date production to date production to date 


534,666 9,322 321,956 62,202 1,908,880 
9,640 51,148 
9,582 51,628 
484,123 6,834 292,721 40,377 1,724,176 
430,060 7,748 287,027 42,037 1,606,154 
445,325 6,455 280,573 36,492 1,607,768 
452,019 7,859 296,019 40,346 1,611,129 
469,239 7,644 295,659 42,291 1,691,622 
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Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Re- 


moving all restrictions on the use of 
present stocks of textile and paper bags, 
WPB’s Conservation Order M-221 will 
go into effect on May 1 and become 
binding on all manufacturers of bags. 

The revised order was issued March 30. 

The amended order limits the manu- 
facture of textile and paper packages to 
2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 lbs or more, except 
in the case of rice a 3-lb package is au- 
thorized. The order will not apply these 
limited sizes to export packages, but 
encourages the use of substitutes for tex- 
tile and paper containers wherever pos- 
sible for overseas shipments. 

The amended regulation sets up a new 


definition for flour as follows: “Flour 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Bag Order Amended 
to Apply to Makers; 
Mill Stocks Exempt 


(milled wheat) means any products re- 
sulting from milling of wheat flour, in- 
cluding blends of wheat flour, bleached 
bromated enriched phosphated and self 
rising flours, but excluding durum wheat 
products, semolina, farina, pancake 
flour, cake flour and cereals.” The order 
covers containers for live stock and poul- 
try feeds but not pet foods. 
such as corn meal, corn starch, etc., are 
included. 


Also meals, 


Soybean ‘flour and pet foods can be 
packed in any size of sack or bag. 

The specific types of paper bags sub- 
ject to the order are clarified by defining 
them as “paper shipping sacks” and in- 
clude single wall, duplex or multi-wall 
paper sacks designed for storage or 
shipment. 





Macaroni Manufacturers Petition 
To Enrich Alimentary Pastes 


Wasuinoeron, D. C.—(Special)—The 
National Macaroni Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has petitioned the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency for a hearing to present 
evidence in support of the enrichment 
of alimentary pastes with vitamins, min- 
erals and protein materials. The peti- 
tion has been referred to the National 
Research Council by FSA for comment 
and recommendation, as the present de- 
finitions and standards for the product 
were based on testimony furnished at 
the hearing in 1941 to the effect that 
alimentary pastes were not suitable car- 
riers for enrichment ingredients. Wheth- 
er the FSA will reopen the question 
depends, largely, on whether the food 
and nutrition committee of the council 
now believes that enrichment of macaroni 
and other products will contribute to the 
general improvement of nutrition among 
the consumers of the product. 

In presenting arguments in support 
of the government permitting enrich- 
ment of their products the organized 
manufacturers, through Counsel Daniel 
R. Forbes, assert that alimentary pastes 
in the diet of the Italian, Polish and 
Jewish segments of the population is a 
most important item of food. 

“It will be shown,” the petition points 


out, “that during the last four months 
since meat has been scarce and expensive 
the sale of macaroni and noodles has in- 
creased enormously; that macaroni is 
being increasingly used’ as a substitute 
for meat and newspapers and magazines 
commonly publish recipes encouraging 
its use as the base upon which nourish- 
ing and economical meals can be pre- 
pared. 

“Upon census figures available and 
reliable trade information it can be fair- 
ly estimated that the Italian segment of 
our population consumes alimentary 
pastes at the rate of 40 lbs per capita.” 

The petition asserts that several large 
macaroni manufacturers have been en- 
riching their product with thiamin chlo- 
ride, and that tests have shown that the 
vitamin loss due to cooking has not been 
heavy, and that with adequate levels of 
thiamin, riboflavin and niacin authorized, 
the diet of the consumers of the product 
will be materially benefited. 

The proposal which the macaroni in- 
dustry seeks to have approved by the 
government sets up the following enrich- 
ment standards: 

“Enriched 


macaroni, enriched  spa- 
ghetti, enriched vermicelli, enriched 
noodles; 
“Each such food contains in each 





Freeze-Out Kills Northwest Wheat 


PortTLanpD, Orecon.—The winter wheat 
crop of the Pacific Northwest has suf- 
fered one of the worst freeze-outs in 
many years, according to reports now 
éoming from the interior. And much of 
this wheat will not be reseeded, due to 
unusually cold weather during the past 
10 days. Some fears had been expressed 
as a result of the cold spell in January, 
but the cold weather the past two weeks 
makes the situation far more serious than 
had been anticipated. The Walla Walla, 


Palouse and Umatilla regions report 
damage as high as 90%. Other scat- 
tered sections report a varying amount 
of damage. 

Cold weather recently has delayed re- 
seeding, some of which was done in Feb- 
ruary, but the cold spell of March put 
a different light on the entire wheat sit- 
uation. Just how much of the land will 
be reseeded-is a question only to be set- 
tled by moderating of the weather—and 
very quickly.: . 


pound not less than 2.2 mg and not more 
than 4 mg of vitamin B,; not less than 
3.4 mg nor more than 5 mg of ribo- 
flavin; not less than 10 mg nor more 
than 24 mg of niacin; not less than 10 
mg and not more than 16 mg of iron; 

“Each such food may also contain as 
an optional ingredient added vitamin D 
in such quantity that each pound of 
finished food contains not less than 400 
U.S.P. units and not more than 800 
U.S.P. units of vitamin D; 

“Each such food may also contain as 
an optional ingredient added calcium in 
such quantity that each pound of the 
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finished food contains not less than 800 
mg nor more than 1,333 mg of calcium; 

“Each such food may also contain as 
an optional ingredient wheat germ or 
partly defatted wheat germ; but in no 
case is the total quantity thereof more 
than the maximum which may be pres- 
ent as a result of the use of enriched 
flour; 

“Each such food may also contain as 
an optional ingredient dehydrated yeast, 
in such quantity that each pound of 
finished food contains not less than 15 
mg of yeast calculated on a moisture free 
basis.” 


<> 





Dust Beginning to Move as 
Southwest Scans Skies for Rain 
By C. C. Isely 


Southwestern farmers continue to scan 
the skies for signs of rain. 

March is closing a fourth consecutive 
month with marked rainfall deficiency. 
No reports are being made of fields be- 
ing lost, but day after day brings that 
possibility nearer. Stiff winds have 
brought too much dust to be comfortable. 
Cattle are being grazed. Sheep are mov- 
ing off the wheat to market. The heav- 
iest grazing ever practiced on the wheat 
fields is a factor causing concern to grow- 
ers who have been hustling the feeders to 
find other grazing lands. The inability 
to get barbed wire, or any kind of wire, 
will keep thousands of acres of western 
range land out of use as there are no 
herders. 

Factors conditioning the wheat to sus- 
tain a dry period have been the recurrent 
cold snaps which have retarded growth 
and have kept the plant from using up 
its moisture reserves. The delayed spring 
also means that danger from late freezes 
is at last minimized. There will be no 
approach to jointing by April 1. All 
this adds another favorable factor, a 
smaller plant requires less rain and if 
the straw is short it saves harvest costs 
and harvest labor. The time is coming, 
however, for that necessary normal rain. 


¥v ¥ 
Oklahoma Gets Some Rain 

Oxvanoma Ciry, Oxia.—Light snows 
and drizzling rains have provided much 
needed moisture for grains, and aid in 
the sprouting of spring planted crops. 
Subsoil moisture is ample but growth 
of small grains during the past week was 
slow because of dry top-soil and low tem- 
peratures which averaged more than 10° 
below the seasonal normal. Wheat is 
looking fair to good with some wheat 
reported blown out by high winds. 
Spring oats and barley are below nor- 
mal due to freezes and drouth, and some 
damage by greenbugs was done in some 
of the central counties of the state. 

Grain pastures are short, reflecting 
the dry winter, and cattle are being 
moved from wheat fields. 





¥ Y¥ 


Texas Wheat Shows 
Need of Moisture 


Fort Wortn, Texas.—The Texas wheat 
crop went into the ground last fall in 
good time and with plenty of moisture in 
the ground, and there was abundant rain- 
fall all over the state through the. fall 
and winter until December, but January 
and February were almost entirely with- 


out precipitation and the top soil became 
very dry. 

As a result of this and two severe 
freezes in February and early March the 
black land wheat was badly hurt; winter 
kill on the plains seems not to have been 
serious, though winter barley was mostly 
killed. 

Late in March good rains fell over the 
entire wheat belt except the plains, the 
principal producing area, but there no 
relief has been received and the wheat is 
beginning to show the need of top mois- 
ture. Green bugs are also present in 
great numbers in the south plains and 
between them and the lack of topsoil 
moisture, many spots 
pearing. 

There is plenty of subsoil moisture all 
over the plains, north and south, from 
38 to 40 to over 90 inches, so that some 
good rains in April, which is always the 
critical month, would restore the situa 
tion and fulfill the promise of last fall. 


brown are aj)- 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPERATIVES WILL HEAR 
ABOUT SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Min neapouis, Minn.—Following up its 
January meeting topic, which was the 
production and utilization of granular 
wheat meal in the making of alcohol, 
District No. 4 of the Association of 
Operative Millers will devote its next 
session, on April 17, to the subject of 
synthetic rubber production. The speak- 
er will be Dr. R. V. Yohe, manager of 
the synthetic rubber plant of B. F. Gooi- 
rich Co. at Louisville, Ky. The group 
will meet for luncheon at 12:30 p.m., in 
the Nicollet Hotel. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILLERS INVITED TO 
ATTEND CHEMISTS’ MEETING 
Toronto, Ont.—The Toronto Branch 
of American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists has invited Canadian millers to a 
round table conference on April 9 at 
the Walker House, Toronto. The meet- 
ing will be preceded by a dinner. But- 
“falo chemists and millers also have been 

invited to attend. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CANADIAN EXPORT SALES 
Wiynirec, Man.—Export sales of (a- 
nadian wheat and flour for March total 
roughly 26,000,000 bus, including more 
than 11,000,000 bus in the form of flour. 
The flour and about 9,000,000 bus of 
‘ wheat were sold for United Kingdom 
account. The remainder went chiefly to 
Switzerland and Portugal, although small 
amounts were also purchased by Eire 
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a 
EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD « « U.S. neeos US Brey tc 


Every day, eat this way 


MILK & MILK PRODUCTS... ORANGES, TOMATOES, Crate or Yellow VEGETABLES OTHER VEGETABLES, FRUIT 
at least a pint = GRAPEFRUIT . one big = . potatoes, 
















for everyone— —> ... or raw cab- = =, hes} helping or more other vege- 
more for chil- bage or salad Wi a —some raw, Fs tables or fruits 
dren—or cheese greens—at least <> Cz some cooked. i in season. 
or evaporated one of these. 
or dried milk. 
BREAD & CEREAL... whole ee seers = orFisH EGGS. at least 3 or 4 8 BUTTER & OTHER SPREADS 
= grain products .--dried beans, ==, week, cooked = a Rg 
fsa) or enriched Ps py a or nuts <>, any way you ) rich fats pea- 
ya white bread Cy Le occasionally, es choose—or in (REF nut butter, and 
as and flour. = ZB “made” dishes. — similar spreads. 
Ss Property of Federal Security Agency, 





Then eat other foods you also lik e may be reproduced by permission only 


INTEREST OF THE NATIONAL NUTRITJON PROGRAM 









THIS ADVERTISEMENT IN THE 


ENRICHED BREAD 


IS IN THE INTEREST OF NATIONAL HEALTH 


Enricuep white bread— made with Commander-Larabee flour, 
is & masterpiece of nutritious goodness—a contribution to pub- 


lic health and stamina in tune with the nation’s war program. 


Commander-Larabee bakers flours—enriched to full govern- 
ment standards—are the same dependable flours you have 
always known, with all the fermentation tolerance and 


fine baking characteristics that insure high quality breads. 


Make enriched white bread with Commander-Larabee enriched 


flour—and you have a nutritional story in tune with the times. 
* There’s a COMMANDER- 
LARABEE bakers flour for 
Let your Commander-Larabee representative tell you about every baking purpose. North- 
western Hard Spring, South- 
western Winter Wheat, Cake 
and Pastry,and Whole Wheat, 


these flours that meet your particular baking needs. 


‘COMMANDER- TARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


L OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 


L ed, aide a 


















Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation e Buffalo 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Bakers who buy these flours 
again and again do so because 
of their performance and the 
quality of their baked prod- 
ucts rather than on our mere 
selling promises, — which 


never are over-stated. 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








LaGrange Flours... . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











CENTRAL BAG & BureaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








OPA’S CORN ORDER 
CONFUSING TO TRADE 


CCG to Sell Corn Holdings at Prices 
Above Ceilings to Processing 
Industries 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In order to re- 
lieve the tight supply situation in the 
dry corn milling and wet corn process- 
ing industries, the OPA on March 24 
announced that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. may sell its corn holdings at prices 
above the ceilings if the corn sold is to 
be used for purposes other than feeding 
or for the manufacture of ethyl or buty! 
alcohol, acetone or rubber. However, 
such sales may not be made at figures 
more than 10% higher than the lowest 
prices permitted by act of Congress— 
parity. 

Grain trade representatives are com- 
pletely surprised at OPA’s action per- 
mitting CCC to sell storage corn at 
higher than corn ceiling prices. They 
say that considerable confusion exists 
throughout the country among feed 
processors who complain that they are 
unable to obtain corn stocks and are 
working at the bottom of their present 
inventories. A number of millers re- 
port to their Washington representative 
that they will have to suspend opera- 
tions unless some relief is granted. 

By act of Congress, CCC is barred 
from selling corn at less than parity 
prices where such corn is not to be 
used for feeding purposes or for ethyl 
or butyl alcohol, acetone or rubber. The 
new OPA move will set every ceiling at 
which CCC may sell for different pur- 
poses. 

Black market conditions also are re- 
ported as developing with small sellers 
who are ignoring the corn ceilings on 
the theory that congressional farm bloc 
pressure will force acceptance of one of 
the pending measures which will require 
OPA to revise its parity formula to 
prohibit deduction of benefit payments. 

Uncertainty also exists over interpre- 
tations of the moisture content provision 
of the corn regulation. Conflicting de- 
cisions are said to have been given out 
by OPA. The trade wants to know if 
the moisture clause can be applied to 
damaged corn and if calculation is to be 
made on the original grade or to the 
lower grade as established by damage 
condition. 

OPA’s amendment No. 2 to the corn 
ceiling No. 346 reads as follows: 

“Sec. 25 Certain sales by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. are exempt. The 
provisions of this regulation shall apply 
to sales of all types, varieties or grades 
of corn by the Commordity Credit Corp. 
to be used for feeding purposes or for 
the manufacture of ethyl alcohol, butyl 
alcohol, acetone or rubber; but notwith- 
standing all other provisions of this reg- 
ulation, corn to be used for all other 
purposes may be sold by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at prices no higher than 
10% above the lowest prices at which 
said corporation is permitted to sell for 


said last mentioned purposes under that . 


certain Act of Congress designated as 
Pub. Law 674, 77th Cong. Provided, 
however, that all commodities processed 
from corn sold by the said Commodity 
Credit Corp. shall remain subject to 
any maximum prices prescribed by the 
Office of Price Administration.” 
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F 4c WOLF'’S 
Peer ice MIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAV ASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Milis 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 





General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y 
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PREMIUM 


VALUES! 


BREAD FLOURS 


are milled from the finest pre- 


mium wheats money can buy. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


j Cc 
ana ofamp 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = ‘“No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 















FOR QUALITY, FLavo 


Hubbard “i: 


2ND "CONOMY 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS co. 
t oO. 


. Joseph, 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
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MILL ADVISORY GROUP 
TO MEET ON APRIL 6 


—<o 
Frank J. Allen and J. Lloyd Ford Added 


to Flour Milling Industry 
Committee 


WasHineTon, D. C.— (Special) —With 
Frank J. Allen, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., and J. Lloyd 
Ford, of the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling 
Co., added to the Wheat Flour Milling 
Industry Advisory Committee to make 
the group more representative, the com- 
mittee will sit down with government 
officials here, April 6, to take up a mul- 
tiplicity of matters. 

The importance of the meeting is re- 
flected in the fact that Dr. Russell M. 
Wilder, head of civilian food require- 
ments branch of FDA, will be present 
to discuss the progress made toward 
the expected order making family en- 
William C. Crow, 
chief of the transportation and ware- 


richment mandatory. 


housing branch of FDA, will discuss 
wheat movement, with particular refer- 
ence to grains coming down the Great 
Lakes, and L. J. Morgan, of the AMA, 
and Harvey J. Owens, of the U. S. 
Quartermaster Corps, will discuss pros- 
pective needs for wheat cereal products. 

Reports also will be given on the sta- 
tus of containers, to be governed by the 
amended Conservation Order M-221 on 
textile and paper packages, which will 
shortly become effective, and perhaps 
other WPB officials and OPA officials 
will sit in to answer any queries pro- 
pounded by the millers. 

Cyrus S. Kaufman, the government’s 
presiding officer of the conference, said 
other subjects to be considered include 
the over-all picture of manpower, main- 
tenance equipment and supplies, wheat- 
alcohol grinding program and prepara- 
tion for possible increased calls upon the 
mills for expansion of production occa- 
sioned by the rationing program, and the 
needs of the army, navy and lend-lease 
buying. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STATE AID IN CHANGING 
FEED REGISTRATIONS ASKED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Co-operation of 
all state feed control officials in accept- 
ing registration changes without the 
payment of additional fees and permit- 
ting the modification of special standards 
to conform with the protein conservation 
program is asked in a letter from M. 
Clifford Townsend, director of the Food 
Production Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, to all state feed control 
authorities. 





“We are aware that the modification 
of formulas to conform with the recom- 
mendations of the protein conservation 
program will require considerable chang- 
ing of registration with feed control 
officers,” Mr. Townsend wrote. “The 
Food Production Administration is seek- 
ing your co-operation in minimizing the 
difficulties of individual feed manufac- 
turers in making this adjustment. 

“We would also very much appre- 
ciate any contribution which you may 
be able to make to encourage the com- 
plete co-operation of feed mixers and 
livestock and poultry feeders in this 
program,” Mr. Townsend added. 
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He’s already known to 
fy) many bakers throughout 
iy the country but there are 
many more who would find him 
a real “friend”. 

He comes from a mill that’s 
been in the business long enough 
(60 years) to know that a baker 
wants “strength” and “uniform- 
ity” to be more than mere words. 

We draw on wheat from the 
\ great Northwest wheat growing 
area, mill it carefully at Wabasha, 
and then speedily send “Big Jo” 
out to help you do a real pro- 
duction job. Just send us a‘“‘wire” 

we'll do the rest. 





Big Jo 

Fancy short patent 

Diamond Jo 

Standard bekers' patent 
Chief Jo 
High protein 


and sister “‘Josie”’ 
Strong, fancy clear 











THE 
BIG JO 
FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 







“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


tablished 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


Country -Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





“Yhe [ities 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 
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THE SCRAMBLE TO SUSTAIN 
LIVING STANDARDS 

Anyone who now asks for a wage in- 
crease is asking exemption for himself 
from the decline in the standard of liv- 
ing which the nation as a whole must 
experience. 

Is a worker entitled to such an ex- 
emption? He is asking a special privi- 
lege. He is asking that his standard of 
living be stabilized as it stands while the 
standard of the nation is going down. 

Maybe he is in a low-wage bracket, 
and deserves to have more pay, but if 
his standard of living is preserved, the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Today & Yesterday 


them new, some of them old, and author 
unknown: 

A conference is a group of men who 
individually can do nothing but who as 
a group can meet and decide that noth- 
ing can be done. 

A bureaucrat is a man with a passion 
for regimentation and no talent for do- 
ing same. 

A statistician is a man who draws a 
mathematically straight line from an 
unwarranted assumption to a foregone 
conclusion. 

A professor is a man whose job it is 
to tell students how to solve the prob- 


you should a seen th’ one she baked t’day 
—with th’ grandson in fer dinner!” 

It was just as big a cake as the other 
one the Big Cupe described before—but 
it wasn’t so much the size of it this 
time—nor how good it was! 

“It had them marsherino cherries in 
it,” he said, “an’ in come th’ Toddler, an’ 
I pointed my finger at th’ cake—an’ 
shoved a hole in it—an’ licked off my 
finger—an’ he hauled back an’ give his 
finger a poke in it—an’ pulled it out 
—all frostin’—an’ licked it off! An’ 
just then I heard my wife comin’ an’ I 
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ALCOHOL FROM OVENS RUNS 
SWEDISH BAKERY’S TRUCKS 

A Swedish newspaper, Stockholmer So- 
cial Demokraten, recently reported a 
Bakers all 
know about dough fermentation being 
an alcoholic transformation. At the end 


very interesting invention. 


of the fermentation stage for bread 
dough there are two materials left be- 
sides ashes and other ‘products 

These two 
materials are usually lost in steam dur- 


oxygen and aethylalocohol. 


ing the baking process. 
The modern bakery of “Oehman” at 




















standard of the rest of the people goes 
down proportionately. 

If the standards of half the people 
in the country are preserved by wage 
increases, while the standards of the 
nation are going down 15%, then the 
other half of the people suffer a loss 
of 30%. 

The worker who asks an increase is 
asking an exemption, in brief, and the 
rest of the nation has to take it on the 
chin a little harder so his standard can 
be preserved. 

That does not mean his claim is neces- 
sarily wrong. It means the burden of 
proof for wage increases is on the 
worker today as never in normal times. 
—Professor Sumner Schlicter, of Har- 
vard University. 


WEBSTER UP TO DATE 
In the interest of making your glos- 


sary of definitions as complete as pos- 
sible, we reprint the following, some of 


In a Flour Mill of the Roman Empire, from a Sarcophagus 


lems of life which he himself has tried to 
avoid by becoming a professor. 

A consultant is a man who knows less 
about your business than you do and gets 
paid more for telling you how to run it 
than you could possibly make out of it 
even if you ran it right instead of the 
way he told you. 

A specialist is a man who concentrates 
more and more on less and less. 

An economist is a man who can make 
a simple subject complex, a complex 
subject simple; in other words, an econo- 
mist is simply simple.—-Nation’s Business. 


GRANDPA TAKES THE CAKE 


Cupalo Rauch, the Corpulent Cop, was 
rotating his thumbs—his fingers meshed 
over his midsection. 

“Y’ know,” he grinned, his mouth sort 
of spreading away from his teeth, “I 
hate t’? be bringin’ th’ subject up time 
an’ again, but if you should a seen th’ 
cake my wife baked a coupla weeks ago, 


says: ‘Lookout! Lookout! Here comes 
Gran’ma !” 

But the grandson betrayed him. 

“All he did was t’ stand there an’ yell: 
‘Bum-pa! Bum-pa! Me want moah!” 
laughed Cupalo, “an’ she caught us right 
in th’ act—an’ run us out! She was 
pretty mad, too—ruinin’ th’ looks of her 
cake! But Shoot! He’s th’ only gran’- 
son I got! It ain’t th’ right thing t’ do, 
I know—teachin’ ’em t’ poke holes in a 
cake. But I guess Bum-pa can spoil 
*em—if he wants to.”—Three River Do- 
ings by Chet Shafer in the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


Lord Woolton calls for greater econ- 
omy in the consumption of bread. If 
not, a rationing scheme is ready. Nib- 
bling at bread, his lordship states, is 
nibbling at the souls of brave men who 
have to bring wheat to this country.— 
Milling, Liverpool, Eng. 


Stockholm, Sweden, has built into its 
electrical baking ovens an apparatus 
which collects these alcoholic vapors oc- 
curring throughout the baking process 
and transfers them instantly by distilla- 
tion into a gasoline alcohol. 

So this firm is now collecting and pro- 
ducing 15 gallons of 96% pure alcohol 
for every baking hour. With this consid- 
erable quantity the bakery is running its 
24 delivery trucks and needs no gasoline 
from outside sources.—Canadian Baker. 


A CULINARY CREATION 
She, who has thumb-ruffled 
Pastry round a tin, 
And poured a spicy, golden 
Pumpkin custard in, 


Will be taking from an oven, 
When the pie is done, 
A replica in miniature 
Of the sun. 
Ernet Romig Futter. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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THE JURY INDICTS 


The mountain was in labor and brought forth a mouse. 
—Ancient Saying. 


HERE is something rather faintly ridiculous in 

the “wee sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous beastie” brought 
forth at Chicago last week by the creative power of 
the federal government in its indictment of the mill- 
ing industry. The criminal charge was lodged against 
the Millers National Federation and sixteen milling 
concerns whose officers chanced to be current or recent 
members of the Package Differential Committee, which 
for perhaps thirty years has supervised the standard 
trade practice of applying price differentials on pack- 
ages of widely differing sizes and made from vary- 
ing materials. 

The Standard Package Differential, as is well 
known to all millers and all of their customers, has 
been for more than a quarter of a century a simple, 
fair and altogether straightforward arrangement to 
insure uniformity in adding to bulk prices the addi- 
tional costs of material and labor involved in filling 
packages ranging in weight from a barrel down to a 
pound. It always has been discussed and adopted in 
meetings open to the public and as free from con- 
cealment, conspiracy and general skullduggery as a 
Democratic national convention, and probably as much 
in the public interest. It has at all times been widely 
published and circulated and been equally widely 
accepted by buyers of millers’ products as their assur- 
ance against discrimination. 

It was, incidentally, in the days when the Federal 
Trade Commission was sponsoring its so-called trade 
agreements that the package differential was approved 
as a veritable foundation stone of the temple of fair 
competition. Later. it served in similar honorable 
estate for the unsung and subsequently unwept Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. Under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, violation of the schedule in a sale 
to one customer while observing it in sales to others 
clearly would be unlawful discrimination. Today the 
Standard Package Differential even is embodied in the 
government’s own price ceiling order, so that violation 
of its provisions might conceivably result in pains and 
penalties, to say nothing of evidencing lack of patri- 
otism. 

But now we learn through the prosecutor and in 
the action of the august grand jury that the whole 
thing is offside. How much it has cost the government 
in effort and money paid out of the treasury to de- 
velop this legal assumption is perhaps beside the point. 
We have it before us, just as its quite innocent vic- 
tims of law enforcement zeal are before the bar of 
justice. The absurdity of the business leaps to the eye. 

We ourself rather hoped that the pregnant author- 
ity of law would bring forth some sort of: citation 
addressed to the millers of the Southwest, who have 
with laudable purpose but indiffetent success been 
trying to persuade wheat growers in that section not 
to plant Chiefkan, Kawvale and other misbegotten 
varieties of wheat because they produce flour unfit 
for baking. The grand jury poked about in hope 
of developing this criminal intent, but apparently un- 
covered no filth, We also would have mildly wel- 
comed the issuance of some sort of process against the 
several hundred head millers of the nation’s flour mills 
because they each pay -five dollars a year to their 
association and faithfully attend its conventions and 
school sessions in laudable effort to improve their 
knowledge of milling. That association also was duces 
tecwmed to submit its files and records for examina- 
tion into the possibility of its violating the Sherman 
Act in the package differential or other conspiracy 
to bear down upon the people. 

It is quite possible that preservation of the prin- 
ciples and practices of free and open competition and 
keeping industry’s respect for law an active force 
requires these rather ridiculous smelling enterprises 
by the Department of Justice. It does not appear, 
however, that respect for law is in any way increased 
by such absurd procedures as this one. And it fur- 
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ther appears most importantly that, whatever their 
merits in time of peace and plenty, they well might 
be suspended when this indicted industry, along with 
all other decent industry, is doing its best to serve the 
nation in time of so great danger and dire need. It 
might also be of some account to spare reputable 
concerns such as those indicted the indignity of public 
citation on such ridiculous technical grounds and 
under circumstances which invited headline interpre- 
tation of a “flour trust,” when bread and all that 
concerns bread and the people’s supplies of bread 
has so very much to do with civilian needs and civilian 
faith. 
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The only really solid fact, one worth cherishing for 
possible future use, we gleaned from careful reading 
of the full text of the indictment of the milling indus- 
try for conspiracy is that “Milt” Fuller, chairman of 
the Federation Package Differential Committee, when 
he faces a jury of his peers becomes Mr. Milton 


Pickett Fuller. Nice thing to know. 
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TROUBLESOME CHANGES 


N the formative days of the flour and bread enrich- 

ment program, we several times suggested that 
once enthusiasts in the cause of nutritional regimen- 
tation made a beginning of making these commodities 
common carriers of vitamins and other elements 
deemed to be desirable, the whole plan would become 
both elastic and progressive so that changes in the 
prescribed ingredients would be made from time to 
time as they might be thought up and sufficiently 
promoted. 

Already there have been minor changes, involving 
alterations in package markings, and now the proph- 
ecy is further justified by what may amount to a 
major change as the result of a hearing scheduled for 
April 19. The changes under consideration are chiefly 
quantitative, but also involved are possible transfers 
of some elements from the optional ingredient classi- 
fication to the schedule of required ingredients. There 
also is the puzzling question of riboflavin, long held 
in abeyance because of insufficient supply but likely 
to bob up at any time, quite possibly, after adoption 
of the new compulsory ingredient schedule, so that 
processors will again be required to make further 
major changes on their package markings. Indeed, 
the whole future may, on the basis of past and current 
experience, be one of continuing change in the store 
of beneficial ingredients which these basic food com- 
modities may be required to carry. 

Several factors make the position of the industries 
in this matter somewhat difficult. First among these 
is that the whole enrichment program is, from vir- 
tually every point of view, highly desirable, both 
because of the scientific assurance of its benefits to 
the general dietary and because it has served to 
remove bread and flour from the fields of criticism 
of their nutritional deficiencies. Second is the cause 
of war, which dictates that all that may benefit health 
and morale should be done, whatever the transient 
effect upon the business and the fortunes of those 
engaged in it. Third is the almost incredible decision 
of the Supreme Court giving to the federal govern- 
ment over-all authority to regulate not only the purity 
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and truthful branding of food products but also to 
define their composition and content. Finally, there 
is the difficult question of what will be the position 
when these administrative war powers, under which 
most of these directives are issued, expire by limita- 
tion and we again come to be governed by acts of 
Congress. 

We desire to give every emphasis to the statement 
that these comments are by no means in opposition 
either to the aim and end of these proposals or to 
the means for their attainment, especially in time of 
war. But we do very strongly believe, and equally 
believe we voice the views of the industries, that these 
formulas and regulations should be for once and for 
all given the quality of reasonable permanence, so that 
the industries and their processes and methods will 
not continue to be subject to changes which, in some 
cases at least, appear to be not only experimental and 
transient but little short of whimsical. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


THE NEW FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 


REATION by the President of the Administra- 

tion of Food Production and Distribution has the 
double significance of apparently concentrating the 
entire control of foods under a single authority and 
entrusting that authority to a man especially well 
equipped by background, intelligence and experience 
to do the job. This is emphasized by the fact that 
Chester C. Davis accepted the appointment with the 
express condition that he would have complete control 
over determining farm and food prices, be the final 
authority on food distribution, be placed in position 
to insure farm equipment and have full co-operation 
of the War Manpower Commission in securing neces- 
sary farm labor. 

While it probably will require new legislation to 
insure him all of the powers promised by the Presi- 
dent, last week’s action comes as near to setting up 
positive control of the difficult food situation as the 
President, always politically protecting his own final 
authority, is likely to go. It is altogether improbable 
that Mr. Davis will be wholly free from interference 
by Mr. Byrnes and the group of palace favorites, 
while Congress as a whole and particularly the pow- 
erful farm bloc will watch his every move with 
jealous eyes. 

Fortunately, and as very likely was in the back- 
ground of the President’s decision, Mr. Davis, when 
chief of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
in early new deal days, displayed exceptional ability 
in getting along with Congress, probably indeed rather 
better than did his starry-eyed chief, Secretary Wal- 
lace. At no time was he wholly in accord with the 
Wallace ideals—minor differences, perhaps, but which 
finally developed to the point where Mr. Davis left 
and Mr. Wallace carried on, with what lack of ulti- 
mate success in solving agricultural problems is well 
remembered and unhappily apparent today. 

Since then Mr. Davis has given excellent account 
of himself and added to his experience as a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board and later as president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank at St. Louis. Undoubt- 
edly he is none too happy over being recalled to 
Washington to assume the burden of untangling the 
intolerable confusion into which food production, dis- 
tribution and pricing have been permitted to drift 
as a result of insufficient power and steerage by half 
a dozen independently operated rudders. The prob- 
ability of his succeeding in the difficult assignment 
is not inspiring. Yet he will have a very great ad- 
vantage over Secretary Wickard, both because of 
presumed greater authority and because Mr. Wickard, 
an outstanding Secretary of Agriculture, did not quite 
measure up to the over-all food control job. 

Mr. Davis’ appointment certainly is highly accept- 
able to the milling industry and the grain trade, since, 
in their previous contacts with him, they found him 
to be a man not only of high intelligence and excep- 
tional ability, but possessed of the priceless qualities 
of tolerance and fairness of mind. 














READS HIS MAIL 





A Summary of Opinions Made Up From Notes 
on Interviews With Mill Sales Managers, Sales- 


men, Bakers and Flour Jobbers 


x *« * Odds 


and Ends of Information From Practical Men in 


the Business 


NY buyer who sits at his desk and 
A buys anything from flour to pots 
and pans has some sort of a 
mental picture of the companies at- 
tempting to do business with him. 

He pictures them according to the 
representation each company makes to 
him, whether it is through salesmen, 
letters, advertising or telephone. He 
may be wrong in his pictured idea of 
the firm. He may think the flour miller 
from whom he buys runs a sparkling 
plant in the middle of a wheat field 
when it may be a sooty frame structure 
down by the tracks. 

But, right or wrong, every conversa- 
tion he has with that company’s rep- 
resentative, every letter he reads from 
the company, influences that picture. 

And the man who paints that picture 
is the one in touch with that buyer. 

Some flour millers know pretty well 
what kind of a picture—what kind of an 
impression—they want to make on any 
buyer’s mind. When they advertise, hire 
representatives, write letters and handle 
complaints they are, or should be, im- 
proving the picture, framing it, hanging 
it in front of the buyer and keeping it 
polished. 

Some few millers probably feel they 
have unfavorable reputations, badly 
messed up pictures, which have to be 
erased and redrawn. Others have a 
past so good, pictures so old and genu- 
ine, that they are likely to rest on the 
quality of that picture and fail to keep 
it modernized and up to date. 

In the past, when a salesman rolled 
at will around the country, stirring up 
enthusiasm for his company’s flour, a 
great deal of dependence was placed on 
his ability to make the proper impres- 
sion and sell the goods. He was in- 
structed in many cases to “stay at the 
best hotel, drive a good car, put up a 
good front and—sell flour.” 

Today a flour buyer may go days and 
days without sight of a flour salesman. 
He has fewer opportunities to judge 
the mills he deals with by the type of 
men they send out to call on him. The 
salesmen are changing faster, too—and 
the close touch is held largely by the 
millers’ advertising and the salesmen’s 
letters. 

What, then, must the flour salesman do 
to keep his picture in focus and repre- 
sentative of his company? How can 
he best use the energy he has been burn- 
ing up on the highway and the sales 
ability he has developed? 

He must write letters, good letters, 


full of ideas, short, fresh, interesting. 
He should be able to get suggestions 
from his boss, he should find a way to 
put the sales-getting ideas he has used 
as a “talker” into just as effective words 
as a writer. All of this takes a bit of 
doing. 

Those who are making a success of 
writing sales letters, both to bakers and 
family flour buyers, did not just stumble 
into a successful line of patter that hit 
the buyers’ fancy. They approached the 
problem as an engineer starts to build 
a bridge. They decided what kind of a 
product they needed to fill the require- 
ments, and then went ahead and devel- 
oped it. 

Among bakers there are two simple 
classes for every salesman to start writ- 
ing: those he knows and those he doesn’t 
know. The salesman’s intimacy with 
the buyer pretty well decides what kind 
of letter he must write. 

As a start, the salesman today can 
read his trade journals, the daily papers, 
study the actions of bakers who are 
changing their operations to conform 
with the new rules, and develop some 
lively ideas out of the combination of 
events and regulations. He can make 
capital out of the “hardship” of not 
being able to travel. 

The salesman should start out think- 
ing about the bakers’ problems and in- 
terests. Is there something about the 
flour ceiling he would be interested in, 
something new on what bakers are doing 
to get back the absorption they are los- 
ing because of the twisting ban? Would 
he like to know what I heard about the 
possible increase in the use of buns in 
homes for sandwiches, now that bread 
is no longer sliced? Why shouldn’t I tell 
him about that idea I got about bread 
slicing demonstrations? 

Leaving the salesman there, thinking 
about what the buyer would like to know 
or hear about, let’s pick up a few 
mythical letters and read the buyer’s 
mind as he goes through his morning’s 
mail. 

“Well, here’s a letter from old Joe. I 
never knew until he started writing me 
once in a while that Joe couldn’t spell. 
Even if he can’t spell ‘cat’ he’s all right 
for my money. 

“Now here’s a letter that probably 
has something to it. Ed doesn’t write 
too often, but when he does he usually 
has something to say. Listen to this: 


‘Dear Felix: 


‘Before your contracts run out— 
or before you suddenly decide to 


rush back in the market and build 
those contracts up—you might prof- 
itably think about putting your qual- 
ity up another notch. 

‘I know your bread is good 
enough now to meet all comers. I 
know, too, that you have no trouble 
selling your production. But the 
picture is bigger than that. 

‘Right now it is pointless to ad- 
vertise heavily for more bread busi- 
ness unless it is the kind of adver- 
tising that builds up after-the-war 
prestige. Building up something for 
after the war is hard to do. It 
can’t be done by having money in 
the bank any more. 

‘But you can do it by making 
people know that you have the best 
bread. When they start again to 
eat less bread they are likely to 
stick with the kind that tastes best. 

‘It costs you about 10c on the 
dollar to buy better and more ex- 
pensive ingredients. On that basis 
our best grade of flour costs you 
only 2¥%c per barrel more than the 
grade you are buying now. 

‘Think it over, and let me hear 


from you. Cordially yours, 
‘Frank. 
‘P.S. Sorry I can’t get around 


to see you more often, but you’ve 

heard about the war.’ 

“Now, that does make sense, doesn’t 
it? That boy is thinking every minute. 

“Well, here’s a three-page letter about 
the market this and the market that. 
It seems to me that the market is about 
as dead as the tire business. Don’t 
think I'll even read it. Anyway, it’s 
mimeographed. 

“Why don’t these salesmen take it for 
granted that I read the papers once 
in a while myself? 

“Now here’s a writer who goes on in 
this first paragraph to tell me all about 
the ceilings and the troubles of the flour 
miller and why he can’t sell as freely 
as he once did. Then he gets into the 
business of markets and surprises me 
with a statement that he doesn’t think 
it can go down because of the loan on 
wheat. That wheat loan is so old it 
has whiskers, and somebody tells me 
about it every three hours. 

“Here he says, ‘Under these conditions 
it would be wise for you to give us 


your ideas and let us work on them for 


a while to see if we can get together.’ 
Well, my ideas are that I'll wait for 
you to get hot and give me a lively 
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price. That’s the only way you can 
interest me. 

“Well, here’s a letter from Pete—he 
has called on me for years. Wonder 


' how he gets along with a letter. 


‘Dear Felix: 


‘You have saved the cost of two 
men because of the twisting ban. 
That means about $14 a day. 

‘But because you can’t twist, you 
lost absorption to the extent of 
more than 3%. 

‘On a 400-lb dough that could 
mean 12 lbs of moisture lost. At 
its wholesale value, that could mean 
almost $1 lost for every 2-bbl dough 
batch—not many of those before 
you’ve lost the price of those two 
men. 

‘Our Caribbean flour has higher 
absorption than most brands. It 
doesn’t have 8% more—but some 
loss is recovered by using it. How 
about running a test to see how it 
works out? 

‘Better drop me a line. 
eling is pretty thin. 


My trav- 


‘Cordially yours, 
‘Pete.’ 

“Well, it’s just as hard as the dick- 
ens to turn down a bird who’s thinking 
like that. I’m almost sure to give him 
a try at it. He shows he knows some- 
thing about the baking business. He 
knows we have to use a dry dough, by 
comparison, if we don’t twist. 

“This letter from Al ought to have 
something in it. He has been writing 
for years, and hardly ever lets me down. 

‘Dear Felix: 

‘Starting April 1 we will be pack- 
ing all our flour in 100-lb bags, by 
government order. 

‘So we'll sell on that basis too. 

‘But, more important, please re- 
member to compensate for the a:- 
ditional 2 lbs every time your crew 
makes a mix. Usually we have 
been inclined to think of 98’s as 
100 lbs, and a barrel as 200. 

‘So your formulas should be re- 
vised a bit. Might pay to start 
fixing them up now. Yours, 

‘Al,’ 

“Well, there’s an idea I didn’t have 
before. Some birds keep themselves ac 
quainted just by being mighty useful. 

“These good salesmen don’t waste let- 
ters. We had a pretty good run of 


them this morning, but usually they aré 
scarcely worth reading. And once | 
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get into the habit of throwing a man’s 
letter in the waste basket, unread, it 
is just about a miracle if I ever start 
reading his mail again—even though he 
might get better.” 

After reading his mail, throwing part 
of it in the waste basket and shoving 
the rest to one side, the baker-buyer 
might turn to us and say, “You see, 
most people who try to sell me by let- 
ter just sit down and think that I’m the 
man they ought to write today. I often 
feel short-changed, as though they know 
more than they bother to tell me.” 


THE WHOLESALE GROCER 


Flour salesmen who lately have felt 
forced to see their wholesale grocer 
accounts less often and to neglect the 
new prospects are missing one of the 
greatest chances for new business in the 
history of modern merchandising. 

The wholesale grocer is being pinched. 
He can buy and. sell only limited 
amounts of canned goods at a restrict- 
ed margin. He is short of sugar, short 
of spices, long on only one great popular 
line—cereals. 

Flour is rising in popularity as house- 
wives replace sugar and vegetables with 
bread. Automatically people begin to 
eat more of the plentiful items, and 
wholesale grocers are finding that flour 
is moving faster and more freely out of 
their warehouses. 

So the jobber is interested in new 
brands, new deals that will give him a 
larger share of that part of the re- 
tailer’s business which is not hit by war 
economy. He is interested in family 
flour. 

At the same time that he waits for 
your call or your letter to sell him a 
good, fast-moving brand, he is thinking 
about ceilings, margins, rationing, gaso- 
line, restrictions and labor. You have 
to fight your way through these thoughts 
to get at his buying side, but when you 
get there he is ready. 

Perhaps “fight” isn’t the word. You 
can work with these new business snarls 
to get his attention. Let’s read his 
morning mail with him: 

The wholesale grocer looks over a let- 
ter with a critical eye. He first looks 
eagerly to see if it is a product that 
is not rationed—then he reads to see if 
the offer or idea is new, filled with pos- 
sibilities, or if the writer is merely fill- 
ing in dead office hours with the handy 
dictaphone. 

Most of these letters, we find, come 
from sales managers who have mer- 
chandising, premiums and co-opetative 
deals he likes to explain by mail. 

Here are three letters from flour mills. 
This jobber stocks none of these brands: 

“Dear Mr. Fidler: 

“In times like this it is well to 
stock a brand of flour which, while 
doing a good job in the kitchen, 
stays within the family budget. 

“Our Frilly brand, which you no 
doubt have heard of, is good for 
bread, biscuits or any other kitchen 
use, 

“And today our price is $6.45 de- 
livered your warehouse. You can- 
not afford to miss this opportunity. 

“Let us know if we can figure 
with you. We have many advertis- 
ing deals which help move our 
flour.” 

“That letter is terrible, and it’s out 
of step with the times,’ Mr. Fidler 
feels. “The only information he gives 
is the price. My customers have more 





money than they ever had. I’m not yet 
ready to talk price. He does not even 
explain what his deals are, and I can 
afford not to take advantage of them 
anyway. His advertising claims are far 
too vague even to consider. He prob- 
ably sent that letter out blind to all the 
wholesalers he could’ find on a list. 


“Now here is a letter that has a little 
meat. 


‘Dear Mr. Fidler: 


‘A survey of your immediate mar- 
ket shows that 1,000 new families 
have moved in as the result of de- 
fense industries. 

‘These are high income families. 
They will buy more than 100,000 
Ibs of high grade family flour this 
next 12 months. 

‘You carry but one high-priced 
line, known to very few of these 
people from outside your area. 

‘Our Golden Boy flour is already 
well known, and certainly is a high 
quality flour. We will make it im- 
mediately well known to all these 
new families and all the regular 
residents of your community with 
the radio program described in the 
enclosed folder, and an experienced 
man from our sales staff will in- 
troduce it with your salesmen on the 
road. 

‘Golden Boy is not restricted. It 
is not rationed. It will make you 
money and can very easily double 
your high-priced flour profits. 

‘We'd like to drop in and talk 
this over. Of course, “dropping in” 
isn’t as easy as it once was. So let 
us hear from you, and we can reach 
at least a temporary understanding 
by mail.’ 


These people are working on me: 


“Here’s another letter that strikes my 
fancy: 


‘Dear Mr. Fidler: 


‘You are busy with rationing, 
ceilings and allotments. So this let- 
ter will be short. 

‘Our salesman, John Filbeck, will 
call on you about February 28th to 
tell you how much Angel Wings 
flour we estimate you could move in 
the next 12 months. 

‘Our survey and past perform- 
ances show that you could make 
$675 on Angel Wings the first year. 
Mr. Filbeck has the details. 

‘You know, of course, the traveling 
situation—and it may be that Mr. 
Filbeck cannot get there on that 
exact date. But you can be sure 
he will advise you if mile-saving 
and priorities cause him to change 
the date. 

‘Because you are busy, his call 
will be short and to the point.’ ” 
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These letters are by no means models 
to follow as sure-fire messages that will 
always get results. The best letter- 
writers in the business constantly change 


their ideas, use new approaches, forever 


watching to interest the buyer and make 
sure he reads that letter. 

One of the best flour mill letter writ- 
ers says that the first and last para- 
graph must always be closely related, 
that “you” must never be left out, that 
the letter must be worked over and over 
to make it completely appealing—al- 
though even then it may fall flat. Often 
he writes a letter and then chops off 
the first paragraph, or the first two. 

He insists that these letters must be 
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short, first because the buyer is a busy 
man, and second because you just can’t 
keep on talking and hold the interest 
of any business man. He says that only 
rarely should a sales letter run more 
than a page. 

This same man gave us a sampling 
of the letters he has been writing job- 
bers and dealers the last few years. 
His first paragraphs are interesting: 


“Our district manager, Mr ...... 4 
wrote us quite a letter about the 
visit he had with you last week.” 

“Maybe you have never met a 
baker or dealer using or selling 
err flour.” 

“Are you too busy to ‘suppose’ 
with me a few minutes?” 

“You know how it is in business. 
There are a lot of people you 
would like to sell who don’t trade 
with you.” 

Here is a follow-up: “You had 
a letter from us the other day—it 
wasn’t a circular letter.” 

“Attached is a letter being sent 
to your grocers handling our flour.” 


Some of this flour salesman’s punch 
lines at the end of his letters are com- 
pelling, or at least inviting: 

“Let’s exchange a few letters and 
see how each other is thinking on 
this flour subject.” 

“I’m curious to know why you 
have not ordered a trial car. Just 
sign the attached wire. That will 
put us on trial.” 

“Please excuse the long letter, but 
we know you want these points clear 
before you complete arrangements 
with us.” 

Today there are many opportunities 
to make a letter sparkle with up-to-the- 
minute comments. For instance, in a 
short, to-the-point letter directed to a 
flour jobber, he might ring in such ob- 
servations as these: 

“Someone said the other day that 
the ODT provides the walls and the 
OPA the ceilings for a jobber now- 
adays. All there is left for him 
to do is to increase the activity 
inside the room that is left so his 
volume won’t let down. Our flour 
will help step up that activity.” 

“Nothing can give your warehouse 
and your dealers’ stores the ap- 
pearance of plenty in the time of 
shortages like a whopping display 
of flour. In terms of space occu- 
pied, this entails a very small cubic- 
foot investment. Our point-of-sale 
display pieces and _ outstanding 
brands make the best use of mass 
display’ 

“People want to know what .can 
replace the value of meats in their 
diet. We show in our advertising 
for you how the protein in our flour 
goes a long ways toward doing the 
job. All flour has about as much 
protein—but we talk about it.” 

“The bakers in your town are try- 
ving to teach people how to slice 
bread again. Maybe when they 
learn to slice again they will want 
to slice their own bread. That will 
give still another boost to your flour 
sales. Let’s be ready for it.” 


An outstanding flour salesman, who 
does most of his work by letter, even 
becomes openly a little indignant if the 
letters fail to pull. He tells the buyer 
how he feels. He does not, however, 
change the “character” of his mill one 
bit all through his correspondence. He 
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@ TALKS TO CHEMISTS @ 








For the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 


second successive year the 
has chosen one of its members who has 
done outstanding work in the field of 
cereal chemistry to lecture to a number 
of the sections of the society on the re- 
search work in which he has been en- 
gaged. This year the lecturer will be Dr. 
John C. Baker, chief chemist of Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. Dr. 
Baker has done distinguished work in the 
field of wheat proteins, and the subject 
of his lecture is “Gluten and Its Rela- 
tion to Flour Constituents in Bread Mak- 
ing.” The lecture schedule was arranged 
as follows: Columbus, Ohio, March 27; 
Fort Worth, Texas, March 31; Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, April 3; Winnipeg, Canada, 
April 5; Minneapolis, Minn., April 7; 
Chicago, IIl., April 9. 





knows he has succeeded with advertis- 
ing and letter writing in building not 
only a good business but also good prod- 
ucts in the eyes of the buyer. He pro- 
tects that structure. 

Like a traveling salesman who “lets 
down” and fails to make all his calls, 
or learns to loaf in front of the buyer’s 
desk, the letter writing salesman can 
easily and quickly learn to loaf on that 
job. In fact, it is the easiest thing in 
the world to fail to do—to write a let- 
ter; and certainly equally easy to fail to 
think of something to write about. 

It will take you, a flour salesman, but 
a moment after reading these arguments 
for good letter writing to decide in 
your own mind that there is no need 
to start now, or tomorrow, or next week, 
for there really isn’t anything to write 
about. 

But if you look at the question from 
the aggressor’s viewpoint you will find a 
thousand things to sift through and 
select that your buyers would like to 
hear about. You will become alive to 


your job, and start right out writing 
things your buyers and prospects will 
be eager to read. 

Give letter writing a real try—not 
just one letter, not two, but in a studied, 
continuous campaign. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








AN ARTIST’S MODEL.—In the val- 
ley of the Housatonic, near Salisbury, 
Conn., once stood the mill pictured in 
the accompanying drawing, rescued mo- 
mentarily from THe NorrHwesTerN 
Miiier’s engraving files of more than 
half a century ago. 
Its more particular 
location was Sage’s 
Ravine. There it was 
discovered by the 
American artist, Har- 
ry Fenn, whose name 
is known to readers 
of this journal as 
painter of many a fine 
cover picture. What 
he did with this par- 
ticular mill model may 
be seen on the cover 
of this issue. 

Mr. Fenn was par- 
tial to old mills, and 
they were artist’s mod- 
els for some of his 
best studies. He found 
many of these mills 
in New England, but 
he was widely traveled 
about the world. Most 
of his work was done 
prior to the turn of 
the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, but he contin- 
ued it until his death 
in 1911 at the age of 
74. Here is a contemporary estimate 
of his accomplishments and the charac- 
ter of his art: 

“Mr. Fenn’s field of artistic effort was 
wide, covering practically everything save 
genre or figure subjects. His work has 
no suggestion of impressionism or pho- 
tography. He was most familiar with 
the handling of pastorals, but was like- 
wise adept at treating scenes of more 
rugged and wilder mood. His painting 
of Niagara Falls is well known. A\l- 
though Mr. Fenn devoted himself chiefly 
to wood engraving in his early life, he 
is notable for his water colors princi- 
pally. He was a very prolific artist, and 
although his published drawings were 
surprisingly numerous, there is in them 
no hint of haste or carelessness. The 
works of his later life are considered as 
vigorous and sure as are those done 
earlier.” 
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But Mr. Fenn had no modeling mo- 
nopoly upon the old mill in Sage’s Ra- 
vine. Many another artist set his cray- 
ons and colors to work upon it and many 
and various are the pictured aspects of 
the old building and its unusual setting. 
Details have differed in these represen- 
tations, not only with the interpretative 
points of view of the artists, but also 
because of the mill’s varying states of 
habiliment or decrepitude throughout 





a very long active and passive career. 
A comparatively modern interpretation, 
built upon history, observation and the 
art of his predecessors, is that of Lloyd 
notable 
series of etchings, in color, for the very 


P. Harting, who has done a 


beautiful old mill Christmas cards that 
have been sent out in recent years by 
From the legend 
that accompanied the Sage picture, at 
1939, we take this 
highly satisfactory account of the mill’s 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Christmas time in 


history: 

Nathaniel Jewell, millwright and mill- 
er, followed the first farmers up the 
Housatonic Valley in Connecticut, and 
found a natural millsite in a ravine five 
miles north of the present town of Salis- 
bury, right on the Massachusetts line. 
Ample water power was at hand. An 
Indian trail, forerunner of today’s paved 
road, passed near by to swing over the 
Taconic range. Jewell built his dam and 
set solid limestone foundations for his 
mill here in 1753. 

But Jewell was more builder than 
miller. He built well, set the stones to 
running true and moved on. At least 
four different owners ran the mill in 
the years prior to 1796, grinding meal 
and flour to help feed a growing nation, 
through sporadic Indian scares and civil 
disturbances, through the American Revo- 
lution. 

In 1796 Simeon Sage bought the mill 
and 80 acres adjoining. Local usage 
soon gave his name to both mill and 
ravine, and he gained further fame be- 
cause the last New England “witch- 
craft” tale of this section concerns his 


By Carroll K. Michener 











home. The legend, never explained, tells 
that for several days and nights about 
the year 1800, small stones were found 
on the sills inside the windows. These 
stones could not be forced out through 
the holes they had made in the glass. 

More readily understandable was the 
industrial revolution that threw the old 
mill into disuse. As New England be- 
came more of a manufacturing center, 
newer sources of power supplanted old 
water wheels. But the miller’s instinct 
to use water power is not easily sup- 
pressed, so in 1874 Rodney Sage, son of 
Simeon, overhauled and rebuilt the mill. 
Dam and stonework were unchanged, for 
Nathaniel Jewell had built them with 
care nearly a century and a quarter 
earlier. This is the mill so beautifully 
portrayed in Harting’s colored etching. 

The mill was actively operated only 
a few years after its rebuilding. It was 
demolished in 1880 by John Shephard and 
the site transformed into a private park. 
Jewell’s original dam went out in the 
great storm that swept New England 
Sept. 21, 1938. But the foundations 
still rise solidly above the undergrowth, 
and one of the great millstones rings a 
10-inch tree that has sprouted through 
the hole in its center. 

Short of wearing a uniform in the 
armed or auxiliary forces we know of 
nothing that can yield a closer sense of 
participation in the effort of war than 
to become a guinea pig in the Red Cross 
blood bank. We've done it, and unless 
the nurses can think of a better reason 
than they were able to think up the first 
time as to why we shouldn’t, we're going 
to do it again, Furthermore, we are now 
wearing the donor button where we used 
to wear the World War I service badge. 
It signifies our nearest possible approach 
to personal service in World War II. Most 
of the other things we civilians think of 
as our share in the winning are incor- 
poreal and peripheral—conveniently and 
often fastidiously msulated from the 
sacrificial realities of war. 

= 

American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tion, Inc., representing food manufac- 
turers and distributors, says Chester C. 
Davis’ appointment came four months 
“too late and that Claude R. Wickard’s 
efforts to prevent a national food catas- 
trophe were too little because he never 
was given any real authority to act. 
The institute’s view of the situation is 
not quite so gloomy as the little word 
“too” seems to indicate, but its 
spokesman thinks there’s a real “if” in 
whether Mr. Davis now can establish a 
strong central management over situa- 
tions that to date have been created by 
conflicting or incompetent federal ad- 
ministrations. 


SOME PROFESSORS ARE DIr- 
FERENT.—Dean E. C. Griffin, of the 
University of Michigan’s school of busi- 
doesn’t want to be tarred 
the same stick—or whacked with it, 
either—that should be used to correct 
Professor Colston Warne and his “200 


ness, with 


professors” who sought government a 
tion to cut down wartime advertisin: 
He says he is frankly disturbed because 
the press has tended to identify the 
Warne petition with all university pro 
fessors. This is by no means true, lic 
protests, and the views expressed by the 
president of Consumers Union and his 
collaborators were not necessarily re} 
resentative of educators generally. In 
fact, he charges that Professor Warne 
neglected to circularize more than a 
small segment of the field of business, 
economics or marketing teachers. ‘lv 
his protest Professor Griffin appends 
these happy and assuaging thoughts 
about advertising: 

“Free and competitive enterprise, free 
dom of choice by consumers, and even 
political freedom and civil liberties, are 
all so interdependent as to form one 
social pattern. The chief protection for 
consumers of manufactured goods ani 
the chief assurance they have of con- 
tinued progress in the creation of new 
products and the improvement of old, 
is the rivalry of sellers for the favor of 
buyers, and not the rivalry of buyers for 
the favor of sellers. 

“The distinctively American device of 
advertising has become so intertwined 
with the dynamic economy of this coun- 
try that we cannot appraise advertising 
as an economic and social force without 
appraising the whole competitive sys- 
tem. 

“The ‘question raised by this [the 
Warne] letter may be broader than that 
of a temporary wartime expedient. For 
that reason such proposals deserve seri- 
ous consideration. 

“Advertising, like all other parts of 
the free enterprise system, must be pre- 
pared to defend itself. That should not 
be difficult as long as there remains a 
faith in free enterprise, for the creative 
and vitalizing role of advertising makes 
it, in the judgment of many of us, one 
of the most distinctively American fe:- 
tures of our economy.” 

The Englishman we met the other 
evening startled us a bit when he said 
there were really two kinds of war bread 
in Britain. When we lifted an eyebrow 
he said: “National wheatmeal bread 
and sausage.” Even then we didn’t fully 
catch on until later, when we read about 
how much cereal and soybean ersatz is 


going into the lend-lease sausage skillet. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











POLAR BEAR 


will help you win your share 
of the steadily mounting de- 
mand for flour to produce 
baked substitutes for rationed 
foods. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 








FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD 
on “Quality” Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT “WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLours—Wuite, Mepium, Dark 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY.... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 




















with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 














Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
° with Vitemsias CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


66 Cremo” theeream Crookston Milling Company EVANS MILLING CO. “<= *QemeFieOe+ ooon 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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MILLING IN THE POSTWAR TRADE ERA 


Toronto, ONt.—A particularly well-informed observer of current conditions in 
the Canadian milling industry lately had this to say on the outlook for trade when 


the war is over: 


“It is generally conceded that at the war’s end the Allies must do their utmost 
to feed the starving millions of Europe. To this end all the flour that can be pro- 
duced in Canada, over that required for domestic purposes, will doubtless be used 


for this purpose. 


As we see it, while some loss of output will be sustained, the 


quality of flour sent by Canada should be the highest possible so that it will make a 
reputation for itself that will stand the industry and Canada in good stead when 
the purchasing power of old Europe is restored, at least in part, since Canada then 
would, in all probability, for years to come retain a goodly share of the European 


markets.” 


Opinion of this kind is fairly general in Canada and doubtless does reflect the 
situation as this will be in the earlier postwar years. Much is waiting to be done 
in the way of preparation of the milling industry itself for that great day. Greatly 
as this country regrets the conditions which will have brought about demand of the 
kind for her products it still remains Canada’s duty to prepare her milling industry 
and all attendant services for the tremendous strain which human needs of the direst 


kind will shortly impose upon them. 





Western Wheat Deliveries Lag; 
Elevator Congestion Increases 


Winnirvec, Man.—Wheat deliveries 
from farms in western Canada will have 
to exceed 5,600,000 bus for each of the 
remaining 18 weeks of the current crop 
year if farmers are to deliver 280,000,000 
bus in 1942-43. This is the quantity the 
Dominion government agreed to accept 
delivery of from the 1942 harvest. 

To date roughly 175,000,000 bus of 
wheat have been delivered to country 
points. This leaves about 105,000,000 
bus to be delivered between now and 
July 31, the end of the crop year. For 
the 34 weeks of the crop year to date 
wheat deliveries have averaged less than 
5,200,000 bus weekly. 

Wheat delivery quotas are being in- 
creased as rapidly as possible. At 57% 
of the shipping points in western Can- 
ada the quota is now 14 bus per author- 
ized acre; 17% have a 12-bu quota; 24% 
a 10-bu quota, and the remaining 2% an 
8-bu quota. 

While at some points it is difficult for 
farmers to fill their quotas due to con- 
gestion in elevators and transportation 
problems, officials of the Canadian Wheat 
Board point out that at some points 
producers are not taking advantage of 
their full delivery privileges. The amount 
of space available, however, is being 
steadily reduced. 

Assuming that the 280,000,000 bus are 
delivered and allowing 80,000,000 bus for 
seed and feed requirements, farmers in 
western Canada will have approximately 
205,000,000 bus of the 565,000,000 bus 
produced in 1942 still in store on their 
farms at the start of the 1943-44 crop 
year on Aug. 1 this year. This does 
not take into consideration supplies of 
wheat carried over on farms from pre- 
vious crops. 

The government has already announced 
that producers in western Canada may 
deliver up to a maximum of 14 bus 
per authorized acre in 1943-44, under 
delivery quota regulations. The author- 
ized acreage is established and _ totals 


approximately 20,000,000 acres. For the 
individual farmer his authorized acreage 
for 1943 remains the same as that shown 
in his present delivery .permit book. 

In the next crop year, which starts 
on Aug. 1, the producer can deliver 
wheat carried over from the 1942 crop 
or previous crops. In other words, if 
the grower now knows that he will have 
sufficient wheat on hand after July 31, 
1943, to fill his maximum delivery quota 
in 1943-44, he need not plant a single 
acre to wheat this year. 

On the basis of estimated carry-over of 
1942 wheat on farms on July 31 of 205,- 
000,000 bus, the total will provide suffi- 
cient wheat to deliver against slightly 
more than 14,600,000 authorized acres at 
the rate of the maximum delivery quota 
of 14 bus per authorized acre. 

This would mean that growers would 
have to produce only 75,000,000 bus of 
wheat to fill the maximum delivery total 
for the prairie provinces of 280,000,000 
bus in the 1943-44 crop year. Nec- 
essary wheat supplies to meet produc- 
ers’ seed, feed and milling requirements 
are not taken into consideration in the 
above calculation. This total might equal 
the estimated 80,000,000 bus for the cur- 
rent crop year. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LARGE EASTWARD MOVEMENT 
OF WHEAT IS ANTICIPATED 


Toronto, Ont.—In view of the recent 
advance in wheat at Winnipeg it is be- 
lieved that effort will be made by the 
control authorities and transportation 
companies to move a large volume of 
wheat from the head of the lakes to 
eastern Canadian terminal elevators just 
as soon as navigation is open. There is 
a good deal of space available in the east, 
while western space is limited as a result 
of severe winter conditions delaying the 
all-rail movement eastward. This, 
coupled with the fact that at higher Win- 





nipeg prices farmers will wish to deliver 
as much wheat as they can whenever 
western storage space is available, makes 
it important that shipments to lakehead 
be rushed to their possible limit. Esti- 
mates place at 110,000,000 bus the amount 
of wheat still in western farmers’ hands 
waiting for delivery on the allotment of 
280,000,000 bus, the quantity the wheat 
board agreed to take from last year’s 
crop. The total in farmers’ hands is, of 
course, considerably larger than that but 
any such surplus will be subject to new 
arrangements after the current crop 
year quota is completed. 
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EFFORTS MADE TO INCREASE 
EASTWARD FEED MOVEMENT 


Winnirpro, Man.—Adverse’ weather 
conditions and the pressure of war trans- 
port on the railways have affected move- 
ment of feed grains from the head of 
the Great Lakes to eastern Canada. 
Buyers of western feed grains who have 
consignments on order may be assured 
that deliveries will be made as quickly 
as conditions permit, says F. W. Presant, 
feed administrator. Constant effort, he 
says, has been and is being made to in- 
crease the movement of all grain. 

Through the transport controller and 
the co-operation of the two principal 





Canadian railways all possible steps are 
being taken to reach a daily movement 
of 300 cars of grain from Fort William 
and Port Arthur. Once the weather 
becomes more favorable, it is stated, 
the daily movement should increase rap- 
idly toward that goal. 

The all-rail shipments of wheat, oats 
and barley from the lakehead to eastern 
Canada in- January and February this 
year were 3,881,229 bus more than in the 
corresponding months of last year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA FIXES MAXIMUM 
FEED PRICES BY ZONES 


Toronto, Ont.—The wartime prices 
and trade board for Canada has issued 
an order establishing maximum prices by 





zones at which millers may sell bran, 
Maxi- 
mum prices already in effect form a 


shorts and middlings to dealers. 


basis on which this order will be admin- 
istered. It appears mainly to be aimed 
at stabilization of prices at which deal- 
ers may sell to other dealers and con- 
sumers. 


——————————— 
BACK TO THE FARM 


WINNIPEG, MaAn.—The Selective 
Service organization in Canada is 
sending out notices instructing one- 
time farm workers now in other jobs 
that they must return to the farms 
after March 31. Later on additional 
numbers will be recalled to farm 
work. The action is taken under the 
terms of a recent order-in-council 
designed to alleviate the severe farm 
labor shortage. 





MILLERS WELCOME UPWARD 
TREND IN WHEAT PRICES 


Toronto, Onr.—There is still an in- 
sistent demand for flour for war uses at 
all Canadian mills. Bookings at present 
on record cover the probable output to 
the end of June. British government 
orders for allied account are available 
in practically unlimited quantities. Ris- 
ing prices for wheat at Winnipeg do not 
seem to affect this demand for flour, 
though that factor has advanced prices 
on all such business. Other markets, 
such as Newfoundland, the West Indies 
and similar outlets are also paying high- 
er prices. 

In a general way members of the flour 

trade are pleased to see wheat prices on 
the mend. This is considered a good 
sign. If the market at Winnipeg can es- 
tablish itself on a higher level without 
too much disturbance in other relations 
this will be regarded as a blessing by 
many who believe wheat is now too 
cheap. . 
Almost ever day one or more members 
of parliament question the government 
at Ottawa as to its purpose in the mat- 
ter of bringing wheat up to the level es- 
tablished by the cost of living in Can- 
ada. Under war conditions cost of liv- 
ing is the yardstick by which ceiling 
prices for all important commodities «re 
now being controlled. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERS FIND CEILING IS 
DIFFICULT TO MAINTAIN 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from bakery 
sources in this part of Canada indicate 
that this industry is having plenty of 
trouble in holding its price structure at 
the ceiling fixed many months ago by 
the wartime board. In the meantime 
costs have been rising steadily. The ex- 
tent of this rise is stated by some to be 
35% since the war began. In the mean- 
time there has been no change in the 
10¢ price for a standard loaf of bread. 
Economies of various kinds have been 
worked out by the industry, including 
the elimination of slicing and the more 
expensive forms of wrapping. Costs of 
delivery have also been cut to a consider- 
able extent but the total of these econ- 
omies is not enough to give the industry 
any chance to show corresponding profits. 
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WHEAT IMPROVEMENT PLAN 
SPONSORED IN ONTARIO 


Toronto, Ont.—Mills producing win- 
ter wheat flour are sponsoring a five- 
year wheat improvement plan in Ontario 
in collaboration with the Department 
of Field Husbandry of the Ontario \g- 
ricultural College. At present each farm 
growing winter wheat produces a dif- 
ferent variety, and this makes the mill- 
ing and baking of the flour difficult. 
Much excellent winter wheat is grown 
in Ontario but the need is felt for 4 
grain more uniform in quality and char- 
acteristics for milling purposes. 
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The Late Harlan R. Sumner 


H. R. SUMNER, N. W. 
CROP IMPROVER, DIES 


Agronomist Long Associated With Plant 
Betterment —Formerly Instructor at 
Kansas and Montana Schools 


Harlan R. Sumner, manager of the 
agricultural department of F. H. Peavey 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn., died March 
29 in a hospital at Rochester, Minn., of 
an ailment from which he had suffered 
for several months. 

As manager of the Peavey company’s 
agricultural department, Mr. Sumner 
conducted much of its work in the field 
with farmer customers. His association 
with the firm began in April, 1937, at 
which time he resigned as executive sec- 
retary of the Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Association, Minneapolis. This po- 
sition had been held by him since the 
formation of the organization in 1928. 

Mr. Sumner’s activity in the crop im- 
provement work of the northwest asso- 
ciation followed immediately his post 
as an instructor of agronomy at Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman. Prior to 
this, he had been an extension agronomist 
at Kansas State College of Agriculture, 
Manhattan. 

Mr. Sumner served as a lieutenant in 
the air corps during World War I. In 
the latter days of the war he was a 
prisoner in a German camp behind the 
enemy’s lines. , 

Mrs. Sumner and two sons survive. 
Stewart Sumner, the older son, is a 
naval aviation student, en route to Texas 
at the time of his father’s death. Bruce, 
the younger, is a freshman at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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COLORADO FARMER IS 
NATIONAL WHEAT KING 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The best wheat pro- 
duced in the United States comes from 
the farm of George Hofmann, of Iliff, 
Colo., according to a.committee of lead- 
ing agronomists who on March 29 judged 
Samples of the grain submitted by state 
agricultural colleges in competition for 
the national Philip W. Pillsbury prize 
for the best wheat grown in this country 
during the current crop year. The win- 
ning wheat was heavy dark northern 
Spring wheat of the Reward variety with 
a test weight of 64.6 Ibs bu. 
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Hofmann’s wheat was grown on his 
Logan County farm and took first place 
in the Colorado Pure Seed Show con- 
ducted at the Colorado State College. 

Hofmann last year won the national 
Pillsbury reserve award for the second 
best United States wheat at the Inter- 
national Grain Show. 

The second best sample in the national 
competition was grown by John E. Snoe- 
berger, of Delphi, Ind., who received a 
national reserve award. 

Special awards were given to wheat 
growers in New York, North Dakota 
and Oklahoma. They are: the Wright 
Brothers of Albion, N. Y., who exhibited 
white wheat of the Yorkwin variety; 
Charles Koehmstedt of Maida, N. D., 
who entered Mindum durum wheat; and 
L. C. Westfal of Okeene, Okla., who 
entered hard red winter wheat of the 
Tenmarg variety. 

The judges were Professor Ralph F. 
Crim, Department of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Professor J. C. 
Hackleman, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Professor A. L. 
Clapp, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Judging was held under the auspices 
of the International Crop Improvement 
Association, which was represented by 
Professor K. E. Beeson, College of Ag- 
riculture, Purdue University. 

Announcement of the awards was made 
at a luncheon March 29 at the Union 
Stock Yards, at which M. S. Parkhurst 
of the committee on the Philip W. Pills- 
bury Awards for Agricultural Achieve- 
ment, presided. 
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LEWISTON, MAINE, BAKERY CLOSES 
Boston, Mass.—The Simard Baking 
Co.., Lewiston, Maine, has closed its 
doors. ‘The company operated a whole- 
sale bread business and had been in 
operation for a number of years. 





Second Lieut. John R. Brickley 


. Shoulder bars for one of ours... 


Second Lieut. John R. Brickley re- 
ceived his commission in the Army Air 
Corps in January of this year and is now 
completing his training with the 462nd 
Bomb Squadron at Scotts Bluff, Neb. 
“Jack” was with the main office of THE 
NorRTHWESTERN MILLER publications when 
he was accepted for flight training in 
May, 1942. Next reports about him 
probably will concern his exploits against 
the enemy. 
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IN CHICAGO 

Among visiting millers in Chicago last 
week were: D. J. Russell, Duluth Uni- 
versal Milling Co., Duluth, Minn; A. J. 
Koenigsmark, Monroe Milling Co., Wa- 
terloo, Ill; J. H. Weaver, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha; Fred N. 
Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich; Sydney Anderson, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Howard Taylor, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 


HEALTH BETTER 

Gene DuBois, sales representative, Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Minneapolis, 
who has been laid up for several weeks 
with a stomach ailment, has recovered 
and is back at his desk again. 


HOME FROM CONFERENCE 


Walter Lawson, manager of the Cana- 
dian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., of Winnipeg, 
passed through Minneapolis, March 27, 
on his way home from Chicago, where 
he had attended the annual conference 
of the company’s branch managers. 
UNDER SUNNY SKIES 

W. B. Webb, former president of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., who 
recently disposed of this company’s prop- 
erty to the International Milling Co., is 
vacationing at Phoenix, Ariz. 

WITH TOLEDO TRADE 

Ward W. Miller, Chicago, eastern 
sales manager, Sheridan (Wyo.) Flour- 
ing Mills, Inc., and Henry W. Tibbals, 
Elyria, Ohio, sectional representative, 
were in Toledo last week on a trip cov- 
ering the trade. 


ENGAGEMENT 

The engagement of James R. Mulroy, 
manager of the Stanard-Tilton Division 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, 
Ill., to Miss Suzanne Sparks, daughter 
of E. M. Sparks, of the Sparks Flour 
Mills, Alton, is announced. 


RECOVERS FROM ILLNESS 

John F. Reilly, New York, N. Y., who 
is associated with Howard Pearlstone in 
the flour business in that market, has 
recovered from an attack of pneumonia 
and is again at his office. 


CONFINED TO HIS HOME 


S. R. Strisik, head of S. R. Strisik Co., 
New York flour broker, was confined to 
his home Jast week, suffering from an 
attack of pleurisy. 


INSPECTION TRIP 

On an inspection trip of the company’s 
operations across Canada, Campbell Mc- 
Laughlin, president and general manager 
of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., with 
headquarters at Toronto, was a visitor 
in Vancouver, conferring with R. T. 
Osborne, Vancouver manager. 


WHAT, NO BREAD? 


Highlight of the disagreeable experi- 
ences encountered by Fred N. Burrall, 
general sales supervisor for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
during an extended trip came in Phila- 
delphia when a waitress denied him a 
second piece of bread. She said the 
staff of life was rationed. Mr. Burrall 
was peeved and called for the head 
waiter, who backed up the waitress. He 


sought the manager, who explained it off 
as “help difficulties.” Butter was cur- 
tailed so the waiters waived aside bread 
helpings. Mr. Burrall says he’s ready 
to stay home for the duration. He also 
announced the deal for his Florida home 
sale had fallen through. 


ROUNDABOUT FURLOUGH 

Paul W. Zickgraff, well-known retail 
baker of Peoria, Ill., now a member of 
the officers’ volunteer corps, passed 
through Chicago on March 23 on a fur- 
lough. Mr. Zickgraff had received his 
basic training in Texas, and his journey 
home required circuitous routing, due to 
heavy travel and flood conditions. He 
left Texas the afternoon of March 20 
by bus, the only transportation avail- 
able, and 24 hours later arrived in 
Memphis. In order to keep moving he 
finally obtained Pullman accommodations 
on a train to Cincinnati, and then trav- 
eled by train to Chicago, arriving sev- 
eral hours late in that city the noon 
of March 23. He finally arrived at his 
home in Peoria that evening, where he 
expects to remain until April 1. 


BAKER IN ATLANTA 

Fred Carrier, Carrier’s Bakery, Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., spent several days in 
Atlanta last week. 


TENNESSEE TRADE TRIP 

W. A. Swain, representative Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, made a_ busi- 
ness trip to Tennessee. 


IN EASTERN MARKETS 

L. C. Chase, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, left last week for a two- 
week trip in eastern markets. 


OLD HOME VISITOR 


Robert T. Howle, Amarillo, Texas, 
manager of the Great West Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., visited friends and relatives in 
Oklahoma City, where he formerly lived. 


TRADE TRIP 


John Wall, sales manager for the 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas, is spending two weeks with mill 
connections in Missouri and Arkansas. 


ARIZONA VACATION 


J. C. Beaven, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago, is vacationing 
for a few weeks in Arizona. 


SOUTH FOR HOLIDAY 


Walter Churchill, Chicago flour broker, 
left March 26 for Florida, where he will 
spend a few weeks’ vacation. 


HOME FROM MANEUVERS 


F. Bernard Evers, president and man- 
ager of the American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville, has returned from encampment at 
Camp Forrest, Tenn., with the Tennes- 
see State Guards, as colonel and execu- 
tive officer of the Second Infantry Bri- 
gade. 


-NASHVILLE VISITORS 


W. F. Montfort, special representative 
of the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas; Burt Paynter, of the Memphis 
branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and C. Smith, of St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill 
Co., visited in Nashville among the flour 
trade. 
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in ae, es 
ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE © RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








ly Mic I TIN ki 5 25s cb woke ans écaaes neds $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited IU). B...ccsscseccvecvevecses 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt pandas - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 


Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 













"© FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 

FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 














Ouirr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
illed under Laboratory Con- 


“D iamond D” trol from Montana Spring 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. 


eat. 











CARGILL REPORT CITES 
WINTER WHEAT AS FAIR; 
SPRING OUTLOOK GOOD 


Winter wheat generally has evidently 
come through the long winter in fair to 
good condition, but no definite statement 
can be made until the plants reach a 
better growth, the Cargill Crop Bulletin 
states. It seems, however, that most of 
the volunteer wheat over the Southwest 
The 
severe for some of the wheat in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and spring wheat will 
Some of the soft 
wheat areas, especially eastern and south- 


did not survive. winter was too 


be sown in its place. 


ern Ohio, report considerable damage 
from winter killing. 

Conditions over the Northwest spring 
wheat states are unusually favorable this 
year, Cargill reports. A good supply of 
subsoil moisture was collected last fall 
and the heavy snow during the winter 
together with spring rains will put the 
for the new 
Farmers over the Northwest will 


soil in excellent condition 
crop. 
take advantage of these conditions and 
plant every acre possible to the crop 
most suitable for their locality. 

In Canada, the states, the 
prairie provinces are in a similar condi- 


bulletin 


tion with plenty of subsoil moisture in 
most sections and bright prospects for 
It looks like another 
year of bountiful crops for the Canadian 
provinces. 


the coming season. 


There are many hazards facing the 
crops this year. The green bug has been 
reported in many fields in the southern 
states, especially Texas and Oklahoma, 
although some claim that parasites are 
attacking this pest. Some reports have 
been received of damage by the hessian 
fly, especially in the eastern Kansas area. 
Chinch bugs and grasshoppers are getting 
ready to begin their destructive opera- 
tions. Grain rust could play an impor- 
tant part in the destruction of much of 
Weather favorable 
for crop development is usually favor- 


the crop this season. 
able for rust. -Drouth, heat, hail and ex- 
cess moisture are all hazards to be faced 
this year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending March 
20, 1943, and March 21, 1942, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 

--American—, -—in bond—, 
Mch.20 Mch. 21 Mch.20 Mch.21 





1943 1942 1943 1942 
i err 211,129 241,575 5,749 14,415 
CO 26 cvuse> 49,274 63,799 ae aie 
ere 6,528 6,521 637 4 
Bee eee 20,322 17,301 962 1,460 
roe 7,859 8,892 222 239 
Flaxseed 1,710 3,983 295 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets March 20 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (215,000 bus); corn, 
3,260,000 (2,391,000); oats, none (5,000); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on March 29, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 











TF) ee 30 o< 120 360 720 
April . 1,650 1,920 360 1,320 840 
Maree 2,400 2,040 480 3,360 1,320 
a esa a6 480 1,680 2,040 120 
. ae 600 ev ve 480 ee 

Totals . 5,160 5,640 960 7,560 3,000 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending March 27, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, —Shipments— 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis ... hs -os 86000 8,700 
Kansas City .. 1,425 1,850 5,300 6,125 
Philadelphia .. 320 240 ese eee 
Milwaukee ° 40 20 3,480 2,680 





March 31, 1943 





GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 














| SAN FRANCISCO 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


—— 





en 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 




















. 
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6.50; hard wheat bakers patent (ceiling For one thing, the trade is fairly well pro- 
price) $6.74, family short patent $7@7.50, tected against immediate changes and there 
straight and 95% $6.75@6.85, first clear $5.25 is nothing in the news out of the ordinary 


a6, spring wheat 


bakers patent, straight to promote buying. However, it is felt in 


some quarters that with the rationing now 


and 95%, $6.74. 
Toledo: The tension consequent upon the in effect, as well as further restrictions 
squeeze in soft wheat milling when millers just around the corner, it will not be 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales in the Southwest mod- 
erately better last week, reaching 68% of 
capacity, compared with 37% the previous 
week and 79% a year ago. The trade 
continues to have an active interest in buy- 
ing, but most of them are so well booked 
that their appetite has been dulled. Fam- 
ily business began to pick up a little again 
and more clears are becoming available as 
higher grades are being sold and made. 
Bakers also interested in the better grades. 

Operations good, export business im- 
proved, feed is an almost priceless commod- 
ity and continues to draw a flock of mixed 
car sales. 

Quotations March 27: established brands 
family flour $7.85@8.10, all bakers’ flour on 
or very near ceilings, first clear $5.05@5.35, 
second clear $4.80@5, low grade $4.60@4.75. 

Of the mills reporting, 13 reported domes- 
tic business fair, 3 quiet, 6 slow and 9 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Improvement in_ sales, 
which averaged 74% for all state mills as 
compared to 17% last week. Bakers took 
65% of bookings, the balance to family 
trade. Operation showed a slight improve- 
ment, averaging 83% compared to 78 last 
week. Prices closed unchanged. Quota- 
tions, March 27, basis 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points: hard wheat short 
patent flour $7.40@8.70 bbl, soft wheat short 
patent flour $7.40@8.70, standard patent 
$7.20@8.30, bakers extra fancy $6.90@7, bak- 
ers short patent $6.75@6.85, bakers stand- 
ard $6.70@6.80. 

Omaha: Flour mills report sales ranging 
from 20 to 66% % of capacity for the week 
ending March 27. Buyers pretty well filled 
up and trade relatively light. Shipping 
directions on former sales fair to good. No 
change in flour prices. Quotations, March 
27: family fancy quoted at $7.30, family 
standard $6.70, bakers short $6.45, bakers 
standard $6.25. 

Wichita: Sales quiet, directions fair, mills 
operating from 65 to 100%; quotations 
steady. 

Hutchinson: Business fairly quiet, with 
bookings hardly more than 50%. A few 
bakers took hold, but sales mostly small. 
Interest lacking among jobbers. Shipping 
directions came sparingly. 

Salina: Demand has been very slow, with 
very little change in prices. Shipping di- 
rections falling off considerably and_ will 
rate only fair at the best. 

Texas: Demand has slowed up somewhat; 
sales generally seem to be about 50% of 
capacity, the bulk of the business in home 
territory, though there are scattering sales 
to the Southeast, and a little export busi- 
ness, cut to fit the limited space obtain- 
able. Family and bakers share about equally 
in current domestic business. Operations 
well maintained at 75 or 80% of capacity. 
Prices unchanged to a shade easier on 
family flour. Quotations March 26: family 
flour 48’s, extra high patent $7.80@8.30, high 
patent $7.30@7.80; standard bakers 44% or 
less ash, 98's, $6.58 (ceiling); first clears, 
sacked, $5.60@5.80, delivered Texas common 
points or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Another quiet and rather 
uneventful week. Neither the government, 
nor any of the big buyers, were in the 
market, and the only business done was 
mostly by the car lot trade. Spring wheat 
mills, however, have a nice backlog of 
business on their books, and would welcome 
shipping directions more than new bookings 
at present. From past inquiry, they are 
satisfied that there is still considerable busi- 
ness to be booked on this crop. 

Total bookings last week by the North- 
west as a whole amounted to about 41% 
of capacity, compared with 56% a week 
earlier-and 28% a year ago. 

Quotations, March 30: established brands 
shart patents $6.75 bbl, spring first patent 
$6.55@6.65, standard patent $6.35@6.45, 
fancy clear $6.40@6.50, first clear $6.05@ 
6.10, second clear $4.75@5.05, whole wheat 
$6.60@6.70, 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: No busi- 
hess of importance this ‘past week; only 
an occasional car lot order booked. Trade 
covered for time being and now awaiting 
developments. Lack of shipping directions 
acute with some companies; production 
dropping off. Millfeed firm at ceilings, with 
demand good. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Trade very quiet, with only a 
few small-sized sales reported, but ship- 
Ping directions remain good. Demand for 
family eased up, but sales and deliveries 
fair. Quotations March 27: spring top pat- 
ent $6.70@7.15, standard patent $6.60@7, 
first clear $6.35@6.70, second clear $4.05, 
family flour $8.60@8.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.65@7.05, 95% patent $6.45@6.82, 
first clear $5.60@6, soft winter short pat- 
ent $7@9, standard patent $6.70@8.65, first 
clear $6.25@7.20. 

_ St. Louis: No signs of any improvement 
jm new business. No large parcels of rec- 
ord. Car lot orders to bakers for scat- 
tered shipment up to 120 days lighter than 


were no longer able to offer soft wheat flour long before the trade is in the market 
freely, but only certain grades, appears to again in a big way. Clear sales rather 
have been relieved the recent raise in heavy and proportionately in excess of other 
soft wheat flour ceilings, accompanied at grades, one reason being that a 10@15¢ 
the same time by softening and decline in drop in price is attractive. Foreign trade 
; the cost of soft wheat and millfeed going routine. 
usual. Family very slow. Nothing in the to the ceiling and staying there. Quotations March 27: spring short patent 
way of soft wheat for bakers. High protein The Toledo bid No. 2 red wheat, 27¢ $7.46, spring standard patent $7.26, spring 
clears in good demand, Lower grades dull rate points to New York, March 26, was high gluten $7.46, top family patent $9.10, 
at easier prices. Jobbers report no change $1.61%, equivalent l6c over the close of first clear $6.75; southwestern short patent 
in the situation. Very little booking being the Chicago May future. No quotations and $7.36, pastry $7.60. 
done. puns bakers apparently well taken prices on flour available. New York: Reports on business spotty, 
care of. Specifications good. Quotations = with many of the trade finding sales scarce 
March 27: soft wheat bakers straight and EASTERN STATES and difficult to make, while p> Aeon indienne 
patent (ceiling price) $7.80 bbl, cake flour Buffalo: Sales slumped and the trade a very fair turnover, particularly to job- 
$8.95, family soft wheat short patent $7.80 coasted along in large part on routine busi- bers. Contracts are for 120-day shipment, 
@ 8.40, straight $7.80@8.40, first clear $6@ ness, with only a break here and there. with southwestern high glutens and spring 





HERE’S PROOF THAT BAGPAK 
CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS! 


685 Days is a long time—but not when you want to 
be sure. During that period the Columbus Labora- 
tories of Chicago, the Container Testing Labora- 
tories of New York City and a famous entomol- 
ogist had vast quantities of flour under tests and 
observations. Purpose of the experiments was to 
determine the advantages or disadvantages of Bag- 
pak’s Cushion Stitch Sewn Open Mouth type of 
Multiwall paper bags as containers for flour in a 
comparison with textile bags. Time and expense 
‘were secondary to obtaining the facts. - 
Seven types of tests were run to determine the 

following: 

1, Natural Aging of Flour 

2. Baking Qualities 

3. Taste 

4, Odor 

5. Protection against Insects: 

6, Sifting 

7. Moisture Retention and Relinquishment 





As far as the first four tests were concerned, no 
one bag had any advantage over the other. But 
narked differences were evident in the last three 
experiments. The paper bag showed clear superior- 
ity over the textile bag for protection against insect 
infestation. Loss through sifting and adherence 
totaled only 1/10 of 1% with Bagpak Cushion 
Stitch Sewn Open Mouth paper bags, while many 
times that amount sifted through or adhered to 
the textile bags. Finally, the moisture retention 
and relinquishment tests showed there was a much 
more rapid change in the flour in textile bags than 
in paper bags—whether subjected to 65% or 95% 
humidity. 


An interesting, informative report entitled “A 
Comparison of Shipping Containers for Flour” 
summarizes these tests in greater detail. We will 
gladly send you a copy at no charge. Simply write 
us today, 





220 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

















Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $6.70@ 7.15 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.60@ 7.00 
Spring first clear ........... 6.35@ 6.70 
Hard winter short patent .... 6.65@ 7.05 
Hard winter 95% patent ..... 6.45@ 6.82 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.60@ 6.00 
Soft winter short patent...... 7.00@ 9.00 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.70@ 8.65 
Soft winter first clear ....... 6.25@ 7.20 
Rye flour, white .....ccccees 5.05@ 5.35 


Rye flour, Gark ..ccccccecces 4.15@ 4.60 


Seattle (98's) 8. Francisco 
Family patent ...... re Sk See Oe 


*Includes near-by straights. 
Tuesday prices. 


{Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore —S Boston Gaspnett tNashville 
$6.55@ 6.65 §$....@.... $..-6-@ GF -@ 7.46 $.00-@ eS $7.35@ 7.50 $7.45@ 7.60 $....@. ee 
6.35@ 6.45 cove @ecee @ 6.7 @ 17.26 1.25@ "7.38 SeveWeers 7.25@ 7.35 7.35@ 7.50 eT, Sree eT. OTe 
6.05@ 6.10 Tre. ete ccee@ecsee ecee@ 6.75 7.05@ 7.25 er. eee 7.00@ 7.15 7.05@ 7.20 coeeMocce eS Sr 

ee Pere 6.35@ 6.45 oooce 6.76 »-@ 17.36 7.15@ 7.35 ree Pre 7.35@ 7.50 7.40@ 7.55 ee ee 7.90@ 8.40 
anes vite 6.204 6.30 6.75@ 6.85 cooe@oces 7.00@ 7.20 sev aeves 7.25@ 7.35 7.30@ 7.40 core @ecee pie 7.90 
oBecce 6.05@ 5.35 5.25@ 6.00 Dooce coos @scce aovecMoess ovewGoees ee. ee opevaunes 5 
ree. ere ry Perr +eee@ 7.80 sane eae soee@eees ae teses o00eMPecee 7.90@ 8.10 wae Sie 230 
coe @Deese mi. et -@ 7.80 oxnckteesas 7.47@ 8.35 occaouee cose @ence 7.70@ 7.90 coce@ es 8.40@ 8.70 
a Te ocecaesas 6.00@ 6.50 one ivees enseesves ere Pere eves 7.50@ 7.70 coee@.. 7.60@ 8.10 
4.90@ 5 [15 sMaves oovste ne oson ae 5.55@ 5.85 cove Dever 5.40@ 5.65 eet syey: rm Or ay 
4.20@ 4.45 eBeoces ooee@ 6.23 -@ 5.20 SS eee Poe, ere cvce@eces 020 @ cous Qs ° ci eee 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Capes **Winnipeg 
Dakota ....... $....@ .... $....@ ... Spring top patent]..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 8 3d eee 

Montana ...... “eae wane can oe Spring second pat.{. - @4.60 - @4.80 Ont. 90% patentst..$5. es. 30 


Spring first clear{... Se >} Berra, Pree 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Ft. William basis. 


198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 





standards predominating. High glutens 
from the Northwest remain out of the 
market, and cake grades are extremely 
scarce, as eastern flours approach the end 
of the crop. The difficulties of obtaining 
permits at the terminals are still a definite 
deterrent to business and mill representa- 
tives cite instances of permits applied for 
at the beginning of the month which have 
not yet been received, and on which it is 
necessary for mills to level carrying charges, 
No relief is as yet in sight, but one large 
trucking firm whose men were out on strike 
has settled its difficulties and is again op- 
erating normally. 

Quotations March 26: spring standard pat- 
ents $7.25@7.38, clears $7.05@7.25, hard 
winter high glutens $7.15@7.35, standard 
patents $7@7.20; soft winter straights, Penn- 
sylvania $7.95@8.35, Pacific Coast $7.47@ 
7.95. 

Boston: Mill agents report business ex- 
tremely quiet. An occasional buyer could 
be found who needed flour, but such sales 
infrequent and only in minimum quanti- 
ties. Trade generally not in need of flour 
and no market news to arouse interest. 
Conversely bakers too much upset by news 
of the shortening limitation of 70% of pre- 
vious usage to think about flour. Sellers 
thoroughly aware that under the circum- 
stances it is useless to press for business 
and bided their time for more favorable 
market news. All types affected by the 
dull condition and family, which had en- 
joyed brisk sales in past weeks, no excep- 
tion. Bakers experiencing a light volume of 
bread -sales and this condition reflected in 
shipping directions, which are slower. Prices 
quoted about unchanged. Quotations March 
26: spring high glutens $7.70@7.80, short 
patent $7.45@7.60, standard patent $7.35@ 
7.50, first clears $7.05@7.20; southwestern 
short patent $7.40@7.55, standard patent 
$7.30@7.40; Texas short patent $7.50@7.60, 
standard patent $7.40@7.50; soft winter pat- 
ent $7.90@8.10, straights $7.70@7.90, clears 
$7.50 @7.70. 

Philadelphia: Comparatively little change 
to note in conditions. Demand confined to 
small lots for fill-in orders, while offerings 
are light. Undertone generally firm, though 
prices are largely nominal, Quotations 
March 27: spring wheat short eye $7.35 
@7.50 bbl, standard patent $7.25@7.35, first 
spring clear $7@7.15, hard winter short 
patent $7.35@7.50, 959% $7.25@7.35, soft 
winter straights nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light, with shipping 
directions correspondingly slow. All types 
of bakers well stocked with flour for long 
period ahead. Limited sales of spring wheat 
and hard winters noted. Family flour sales 
brisk. Demand for soft winter flour good. 
Bread flour sales continue in moderate lots. 
Demand for clears materially improved. 
Quotations March 27: spring wheat short 
patent $7.35@7.45, straight $7.20@7.25, first 
spring clear $6.75@7, hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.45, straight grade $7.05@ 
7.25, high siuten $7. 15@7.45, first clear $6.25 
@6.85, soft winter bakers short patent $8.85 
@9.10, straight grade $6.75@6.90. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Sales very light, with buy- 
ers showing little or no interest in any 
type. Purchases in limited quantities and 
for quick delivery. Buyers are apparently 
working out old orders before entering into 
hew commitments. A few more southwest- 
ern hard wheat mills quoting at the ceiling 
or slightly under the ceiling. Total volume 
of sales small. Shipping directions good. 
Bread and cake production good, likewise 
cracker and macaroni production, 

Quotations, March 27: Quotations on hard 
wheat flour are f.o.b. Minneapolis; hard 
spring wheat family patent $6.95@7.15, first 
patent $6.65@6.75, standard patent $6.45@ 
6.55, fancy clear $6.25@6.40, first clear $6 
@6.20, second clear $5.50@5.70; hard win- 
ter wheat 95% $6.55@6.60, first clear $5.65 
@6.25, second clear $5.15@5.45; soft wheat 
short patent $8.15@9.15, straight $7.10@7.75, 
first clear $6.35@6.75. 

Atlanta: New business slowing down. In- 
terest from blenders quiet, as stocks are 
ample for needs. Shipping directions from 
them good. Sales of family flour to whole- 
salers very dull, limited to a few spotted 
bookings only. Deliveries poor to only pret- 
ty good. Bakers showing only limited in- 
terest as contracts are generally heavy 
enough to meet requirements for quite a 
long period. Movement of flour to bakers 
continues good. Prices 5c easier to un- 
changed. 

Quotations March 27: spring wheat bak- 
ers short patent $7.75@7.85, standard pat- 
ent $7.50@7.65, straight $7.40@7.55, first 
bakers clear $7.10@7.35; hard wheat family 


short patent $7.80@7.85, fancy patent $7.40, 


7.70, bulk; straight $7.50@7.60, bulk; soft 
standard patent $7.40, special or low grade 


wheat fancy cut-off $6.70@6.90, bulk; soft 
$7.25; hard wheat low protein 95% from wheat straight from the coast, $7.35, bulk; 
the coast $6.77, bulk; low protein 95%, in- self-rising flour quoted 25c higher; enriched 
terior $6.70, bulk; bakers short patent $7.30 20c higher. 

@7.50, standard patent $7.20@7.40, straight Nashville: New sales limited; shipping 
$7.10@7.30; soft wheat family short patent directions harder to secure as blenders have 
$8.75@8.95, fancy patent $8.35@8.55, stand- moderate stocks on hand and indicate their 
ard patent $8.35@8.55, special or low grade outbound business is slow. Millers report 
$8.05@8.25; soft wheat short patent, bulk they can take care of some business, but 
basis $7.70@ 7.80; soft wheat 95% $7.60@ do not make concessions in prices in order 


<> 
>> 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 24 ... 139% 140% 145% 146% 138% 1389 sees see 140% 140% 
March 25 ... 138% 138% 144% 144% 137 137% cons sees 139% 139% 
March 26 ... 138% 139% 145% 145% 137% 138% rr seee 140 140 
March 27 ... 138% 138% 144% 145% 137% 138 ioe eens 140% 140 
March 29 ... 137% 138% 144% 144% 136% 137% Tr: ocee 139% 139% 
March 30 ... 138% 138% 145 145% 137% 138% ones osee 139% 139% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
Beeroh B64 1.0 cece aces 126 127 101% 101% oeee cece dees coe 
Merch BEB ... ceos ews 126% 126% 101% 101% eeee eoee coos cos 
> era seus 125% 127 101% 101% eee avec eeee eee 
OS | ae 125% 127 101% 102 ones acne eeee cose 
i 2 ssh, Seen’ aeee  ‘euaa’s cee 100% 101% tee er cece eece 
| am ae ae Pe pa 101% 102% ue aasn ow 8e 
r CORN . a OATS. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 24 ... 7 99 101 103 98 100 63% 61% 59% 57% 
March 25 ... 7 99 101 103 98 100 62% 61 58% 57% 
March 26 ... 97 99 101 103 98 100 63% 61% 58% 57 
March 27 ... 97 99 101 103 98 100 63% 61% 58% 57% 
March 29 ... 97 99 101 103 98 100 63 61 585% 57% 
March 30 ... 97 99 101 103 98 100 63 61% 58% 57% 
c RYE ‘ cr FLAXSEED———. BARLEY 
Chicago Mi polis Mi poli Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 24 ... 86% 89% 82 84% 298% 297% 298% “ees 78% 79% 
March 25 ... 85 87% 81 83 299% 298% 299% seee 79% 79% 
March 26 ... 84% 87% 81% 83% 299 297% 298% cove 78% 79 
March 27 ... 84% 87% 80% 82% 299% 298% 300 asee 80% 80% 
March 29 ... 84% | 87% 80% 82 301 298% 301 eee 80 80% 
March 30 ... 85% 88 81% 831% 204 300% 304 2008 79% 79% 





ONITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date March 27, and corresponding date of a 
year ago: 





c——-Wheat—7- oo te rn—, -—Oats——, -—Rye—~ -—Barley— 
1943 1942 43 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
a  BPeereereeee ee 2,952 7,420 1388 672 20 15 92 120 6 5 
OED 060840 seek eneres 5,574 7,062 5,529 9,044 883 512 4,414 3,310 427 334 
| rer ee 205 476 as wie Se és es ee ee ee 
RED, 55 4:59 0:0 00 0 0:00:00 5,761 12,003 14,342 11,339 577 1,805 4,860 4,642 635 329 
PONG Seeerevencace ea i 776 900 - ~~ 33 343 ee oa 
i PTE P TTT ee 125 200 2 2 5 4 150 2 110 300 
SEE, Abd ebeusccaneces 35,746 34,461 1,917 5,532 386 354 1,584 1,528 225 1,015 
BORE occa scevccers 2 o2 181 ss es ee ee es ee ee 
Pert Werth cccccvceses 12,194 10,114 778 570 108 77 25 21 75 79 
GOIVOSTOR .ccescccseces 5,001 4,795 ee a oe os oe es os 
PEUCCMINIMOR: «ic ccccsecces 10,285 9,116 os oe °° és oe es ° 
ERGIGMADONS 2. cccracess 854 1,352 2,582 2,218 202 199 32 143 es ae 
pT | 28,800 33,881 2,451 5,935 337 196 621 408 99 239 
DREEWRENOO ccc ecctesces 1,490 2,712 1,413 1,162 5 152 902 1,020 1,629 1,117 
BRORE cescvececcese <2 we ee #2 as oe 207 ra os 
BRIMMORDONS oc ccccececs 30,403 37,656 2,162 4,448 2,232 1,073 5,150 5,034 2,218 3,911 
New Orleans .......... 1,999 1,775 77 183 5 29 12 es e* oe 
NOW WORE ciscccccccccs 366 524 224 288 ee 28 ee 40 ee ee 
CURGRE .ccisrcccvessocs 13,379 13,274 4,090 7,169 256 400 167 232 189 381 
POGTUE. ce cceecesccevoece 408 963 §11 505 es es 10 sé 184 156 
Philadelphia .......... 1,790 2,026 623 527 23 12 39 10 1 1 
ee Eee ee 4,423 5,237 2,616 3,944 285 161 978 485 145 20 
Blows Clty .ccccccccccer 2,060 1,590 626 1,517 10 100 43 os 4 22 
Bt, FOROPR cc ccccvccsees 5,178 5,807 599 765 79 117 8 7 10 14 
WOME co ccc csssevecas 5,823 6,857 20 3 1 1 oe os 3 28 
WENN vi siseknwacs 174,815 199,301 42,377 56,723 5,414 5,235 19,217 17,552 5,960 7,951 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago %tMinneapolis er City St. Louis Buffalo 
i BOE 8s sce wiancnaxe o +s eae $37.75@38.25 §$. Yer) SVR OR 
Hard winter bran ....... - @40.40 Ter Ff 36. ioe 37. 00 39.00 @ 39.50 << 2068 
Standard middlings* ..... ....@40.40 37.75@ 38.25 @ 39.00 @ 39.50 -@42.26 
Flour middlingst ........ -@40.40 37.75@38.25 36.50 @ 37.00 39.00@39.50 - -@42.26 
Fee -@40.40 37.75@38.25 ....@.... +++. @39.50 -@42.26 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
SEER ee er shi 45.65 $....@46.48 $....@.... $. _* 
Hard winter bran ....... oveeacee .@ 45.65 ere “s er Stee 
Soft winter bran ........ er, ery Ll@. ° ere ae ooo sees’ es ous 
Standard middlings* ..... ee .. @ 45.65 «+e» @46.48 rr Sree ee Ae 
Flour middlingst ........ i ere . +++ @45.65 «++ @46.48 -@43.50 .. @ 43. 30 
=e Rr ae rere cece esece «+ «@45.65 --@46.48 os Bocce eas cece 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 


Toronto ......... $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
WWinnipeg ....... ....@28.00 «+++ @29.00 ocee@® nce 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices, 


to make sales as they have heretofore. 
They did push for shipping directions but 
met with little success. A few sales of 
spring and cake flour were reported to the 
larger local bakers, but no bookings of 
sizable lots. 

Quotations March 27: soft winter family 
short patent $8.70@9.20, standard patent 
$8.40@8.70, straight $8.10@8.40, clears $7.60 


@8.10; hard winter wheat short patent 
$7.90@8.40, standard patent $7.60@7.90. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market remains quiet as far as 
new business is concerned. Mills, however, 
have a good backlog of domestic booked as 
well as government and lend-lease orders 
still to be filled. Shipping instructions on 
this government business have been slow ani 
flour is piling up on some mills. On the 
whole mills are still operating at near ca- 
pacity. Central and South American busi 
ness continues very limited due to lack of 
shipping space. The subsidy on this busi- 
ness remains unchanged at $2 per bbl. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, March 27 
family patent $7.80. 

Portland: Mills continue to grind clos 
to capacity, with an excellent backlog ot 
orders, but there are few new bookings. 
Large buyers are well booked ahead, leaving 
only a small amount of new bookings avail- 
able in the local fields. Mills are not 
pressing sales because they have enough on 
their books to last them for a considerable 
time. Fair amount of business booked with 
the Middle West, but southeastern prices are 
out of line for mills in this territory. 

The subsidy to the Americas renewed fo: 
another period at the same rate of $2 bb! 
Bookings to that section of late have been 
very light. 

Quotations March 27: f.o.b. mill, 98's, cot- 
tons: hard winters $7.15, bluestem topping 
$7.25, soft wheat straights $6.30. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for = sprinz 
wheat flour is good, but delivery of mixed 
cars is held up for a variety of reasons 
and there is general complaint about non- 
receipt of shipments. The most serious 
handicap mills are facing is the shortage 
of labor, but scarcity of some ingredients 
is also a source of trouble. Consequent!) 
the supply of flour and feed at countr) 
points in many instances is getting short. 
This is a serious situation in these days 0! 
wartime production of meat and dairy pro: 
ucts. Although wheat is climbing, no cor 
responding increase is allowed in ceiling 
levels of flour. Lists are unchanged. Qu0- 
tations, March 27: top patents $5.25 bbl, 
seconds $4.60, bakers $4.30@4.40, in 98's. 
jute, net cash, car lots, Toronto-Montrea! 
freights. . 

Canadian spring wheat flour mills hav 
all the export business they want for some 
weeks to come. Their entire capacity wil! 
be engaged well into June turning out or- 
ders now on hand, mostly for the British 
government. No new business of any cor- 
sequence was taken during the past wee! 
Prices are moving upward following the ai 
vancing wheat market, the increase since 4 
week ago amounting to 6d. Quotations, 
March 27: government regulation grade 0! 
Canadian flour 35s 3d per 280 Ibs, May sea- 
board, Montreal; 35s 6d Halifax. 

Winter wheat flour business is quiet. De- 
mand is limited and offerings small. On!) 
an odd distress car is being sold. Buyers 
have their current requirements covered and 
there is no forward booking. Lack of in- 
terest has resulted in a reduction of lc 
bbl in domestic prices as compared with 
a week ago. Export values are nomin@l 
and unchanged. Quotations, March 27: pure 
Ontario winter wheat flour $5.20@5.30 bbl, 
in second-hand jute bags, Montreal freight 
basis; $4.90 bulk, in buyers’ bags, seaboard, 
for export. 

Ontario winter wheat is beginning to come 
out a little better as roads improve.  [lie- 
mand is light. Prices unchanged. Quo‘a- 
tions, March 27: $1.10@1.11 bu, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points. 


Winnipeg: Export sales Canadian flour for 
United Kingdom account last week equi‘4- 
lent to almost 2,500,000 bus of wheat. Lo- 
mestic trade on fair scale. Mills have suf- 
ficient orders to carry through into June 
operating 24 hours a day and seven days 
a week. Export business in flour for March 
has been large, with sales estimated 4t 
11,000,000 bus in terms of wheat. Quota 


tions, March 27: top patent springs for ‘e- 
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livery between Fort William and the British 


Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 
Vancouver: Generally good demand re- 


ported by local flour dealers engaged in the 
domestic trade in this area during the 
week. The influx of population, together 
with accelerated war activity, has brought 
the sale of flour here to record levels and 
present indications are that this condition 
will continue. 

No new export business confirmed during 
the week, the chief reason being a continued 
absence of ocean freight and a tightening 
up on rail transportation. 

Domestic hard wheat flour quotations 
steady and at price ceiling levels. Prices 
on a cash car basis for 98's, cottons, are 
$5.40 for top patents, $5 for second patents 
and $4.90 for Vitamin B. Ontario soft 
wheat flour is in fair supply to the trade 
around $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, March 30 


Minneapolis: Demand continues far in 
excess of supply. Mills are oversold for 
near-by shipment and have nothing to offer, 
except for long deferred shipment. On the 
face of it, this looks like a nice situation 
to be in, but millers say it is trying not 
to be able to take care of old customers 
urgently in need of a car or two for imme- 
diate shipment. All classes of buyers, in 
all territories usually reached from here, 
seem to be in the market, and bookings 
for all summer shipment at full ceiling 
limits are reported. The feeling is that 
there will be need for every ton of feed 
that can be produced if the quotas set by 
the government are to be attained. Mills’ 
ceiling here $37.75, jobbers’ $38.25. 

Kansas City: Feed still hard on the 
ceilings with not much offered in straight 
cars. Both bran and shorts $36.50@37. 
Buying interest in late summer months not 
so active. Feed wheat took edge off buying 
at least momentarily. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk demand exceeding 
the supply; prices unchanged. Quotations, 
basis burlap bags, carload shipments, de- 
livered southern points: bran $1.90@1.95 per 
bag of 100 lbs, mill run $1.90@1.95, shorts 


$1.90@1.95; northern deliveries: bran $1.85 
eo. mill run $1.85@1.90, shorts $1.85 
@ 1.90. 


Omaha: Millfeed situation continues tight, 
demand large and offerings very small; pro- 
duction applied largely on previous sales; 
. —_— continue at ceiling prices, 
36.50. 


Wichita: Demand good, supplies sold up 
from four to six weeks ahead, prices steady 


at ceiling; bran and shorts (basis Kansas 
City) $36.50. 
Hutchinson: Active; trend firm; supply 


wholly inadequate; mixed car trade had the 
edge in buying, for those taking flour were 
given preference; all at ceilings, $36.50@ 
37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand excellent; trend steady; 
supply insufficient; bran and shorts con- 
tinue to sell at ceiling prices, 

Fort Worth: Unsatisfied; trend tight at 
mixed car ceilings; supply oversold; no car 
lot quotations; only sales are in mixed cars; 
wheat bran $43.40, gray shorts $43.40 in 
mixed cars, delivered Texas common points 
or Galveston domestic rate. 


Chicago: Good; trend strong; supply light; 
spring and hard winter bran $40.40, std. 
midds. $40.40, flour midds. $40.40, red dog 
$40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price, 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts 
and brown shorts, $39@39.50, red dog $39.50. 

Toledo: Feed prices still sticking to the 
ceiling, with demand apparently far in ex- 
cess of supply, all production moving quick- 
ly into consumption, with no accumulations. 
It isn't a matter of price at all. No argu- 
ment about prices. Lowest levels and quo- 
tations around $42.57 for bran, mixed feed, 
flour midds. and std, 

Buffalo: Demand active, but could not be 
fully satisfied in many cases as prices went 
to ceiling and output dropped somewhat, 
with all grades of millfeed scarce and hard 
to get as wanted; trend firm; supply light; 
bran, std. midds., flour midds., red dog, 
second clear and heavy mixed feeds, $42.26. 


New York: Immediate requirements only; 
trend unchanged; supply not pressing; all 
grades $45.60@ 45.80. 

Boston: Offerings tight, both on imme- 
diate and deferred needs; mills quoted feeds 
at ceiling prices, but no pressure to sell. 
Jobbers still in an impossible position with 
ho trading margin to work on. Quotations 
from eastern and western sources show no 
differential. Canadian bran and shorts not 
available; spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog, $46.48. 

_ Philadelphia: Fair; trend firm; supply 
light; bran, std. and pure spring $45.65 bid; 
hard winter $45.65, soft winter nominal; 
midds., std..and flour $45.65; red dog, $45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Heavy; trend unchanged; sup- 
ply limited; spring bran and red dog, $44.50 
@ 45.50, nominal. 


Atlanta: Cannot be met; trend unchanged; 
offerings about nil; practically all southern 
markets report a critical situation on feed- 
Stuffs, as only a few feeds are offered, and 
receipts on current bookings together with 
light supplies already on hand are insuffi- 
cient to take care of demand; many feed 
mills have already had to make changes 
in formulas and substitute such feeds as 
are offered for byproduct feeds customarily 
used; there have been considerable pur- 
chases at southern markets during the past 
several weeks of feeds such as ground rye, 
ground barley and pulverized rye, which are 
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not customarily used in large quantities in 
the South; bran $47.40, gray shorts $47.40, 
std. midds. $47.40, rye midds. $44.50, red 
dog $47.40, all nominal; pulverized barley, 
$49.75; no ground government wheat. 
Nashville: Inquiries and demand for both 
bran and. shorts exceptionally good, but 
offerings very limited; supply light, prices 
at ceilings, both bran and shorts being 
quoted $43.30 per ton f.o.b. Nashville. 
Seattle: Good; trend stronger; supply fair; 
$36.50 @ 37. 
Portland: Mill run, 
shorts and midds. $36.50. 
Los Angeles: Ceiling, $42.60; none to offer. 
Toronto-Montreal: Excellent; production 
is at the highest point in the history of the 
milling trade but the output is readily ab- 
sorbed. The export market is strong and 
prices. are at the ceiling; less than 10% 
of Canada’s production of millfeed is being 
exported. Restrictions keep the quantity 
at a low point. The remaining amount is 
used in feeding the livestock of this coun- 


$36@36.50; bran, 


try. Export permits are worth $12@12.50 
ton. Domestic prices continue at ceiling 


levels; bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, 
net cash, bags included, mixed or straight 


cars, Montreal basis. 
Winnipeg: Western domestic demand 
poor, but eastern buyers taking all avail- 


able supplies; no accumulation of supplies; 
bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady, prices un- 
changed; domestic demand continues very 
good and is accentuated partly by the 
shortage of hay in this area. Western flour 
mills not pressing for orders as much late- 
ly, but no difficulty in placing orders at 
present. However, dealers in some cases 
have found difficulty in keeping supplies 
coming along on schedule due to transpor- 
tation difficulties. Quotations on a cash 
car basis follow: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, 
and feed flour $33.80, with no figures on 
feed flour. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Prices 
have fluctuated 10@15c bbl in the last 
week, but are again about on last week’s 
level. Even at top point, trade displayed 
little or no interest. Sales scattered and 
mostly car lots. Big buyers definitely out 
of market, but directions continue free. 
Pure white rye flour $4.90@5.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$4.70@4.95, pure dark $4.20@4.45. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.20, medium 
dark rye $6.25, Wisconsin pure straight 
$6.90, Wisconsin white patent $7.15. 


Chicago: Business and directions continue 
just fair with only a few small sales re- 
ported; white patent $5.05@5.35, medium 


$4.85@5.15, dark $4.15@4.60. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$5.25@5.50, medium $5@5.25, dark $4.50@ 
4.65. 

Buffalo; Demand good; 
ply fair; in 98-lb cottons: 
dium $5.60, dark $5.20. 

Philadelphia: Feeling slightly easier, with 
prices lower; demand limited, while offer- 
ings are moderate but ample; white patent 
$5.40@5.65. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5c. 
shipping instructions fair; 
$5.83 bbl, medium $5.63, 
meal $5.43. 

New York: Sales light; interest limited; 
pure white patents $5.55@5.85. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


trend firm; sup- 
white $5.80, me- 


Sales and 
pure white flour 
dark $5.23, rye 








Toronto-Montreal: Cereal mills have had 
a light run this season. Limited export 
sales are the reason for this. Domestic 
business is steady, but is not sufficient to 
keep plants busy. The prices unchanged. 
Quotations March 27: rolled oats $3.15 per 
bag of 80 lbs, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 
98's, jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal remains good; supplies light and 
well taken; plants operating only part time. 
Quotations March 27: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 


oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 


March 29 at $4.20 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











NEW ULM ROLLER 


MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
q - ] 








RELIABLE HARD SPRING AND WINTER 
wheat head miller invites correspondence 
or interview in Minneapolis with going 
mill not less than 300 bbls, with quality 
wheat mix. Address 6063, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—TO REPRESENT ON COMMIS- 
sion, hard wheat mill, by experienced 
flour salesman, in eastern Missouri, south- 
ern Illinois, western Kentucky, western 
Tennessee, Address 6088, The North- 
western Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


AVAILABLE FOR PHILADELPHIA AND 
adjacent markets, successful flour sales- 
man with excellent background of sales 
and merchandising training in the sale 
and promotion of both family and bakers’ 
flour. Capable of handling any class of 
trade. Can assume responsibility. Mar- 
ried, good health, aggressive. Graduate 
of American Institute of Baking. Can 
furnish bond. References will stand the 
very closest study. Address 6087, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


OFFER FOR SALE EQUIPMENT FROM 
feed and flour mill operated by Theopold- 
Reid Co., Faribault, Minn. This includes 
50-bbl Midget Marvel flour mill, two 
packers, two Carter disc separators, G. E. 














motors—15, 10, 5 and 2 h.p., miscellane- 
ous elevator legs, boots and heads, belt- 
ing; Sprout-Waldron 22-inch attrition 


mill; automatic weighing and packaging 
machine; cyclone dust collector with ven- 
tilator; metal spouting. Available for 
inspection, Paul Schroeder, Faribault, 
Minn, 





MACHINERY WANTED 


. enmeeemeamence commerce 











WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





AVAILABLE 
TO 


MILLERS 
AND 


oe) «© BAKERS 





A new brochure, “Science at Your Serv- 
ice,” has been prepared for executives, 
technologists and others in the food field. 
War times present many new problems. 
New ingredients, new formulas—vitamin 
retention, enrichment and control. This 
brochure describes the facilities of our 
organization in helping you meet these 
problems. It is available upon request. 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, inc 


48-14 Thirty-Third St., Long Island City, N.Y. 


Over 20 years service to industry 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 














Food Distribution Service 








New York Metropolitan Area 


FOR ALL FOODS SOLD TO 


Wholesale and Retail Grocers 
Both Large and Small Bakers 


Will act as broker or merchandiser. 
Operate own warehouse in which stocks can be carried. 
Also have own experienced and specialized sales organization. 


Address 6091, The Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 
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Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


' BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNt’sccrion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS ™ Week — = 

‘hic o ew Yor! Nashville Peo! 
— 2 Chicago Enid Galveston 

é % Gal Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Continued fair inquiry. At 
present durum levels, premiums considered, 
sales cannot profitably be made under ceil- 
ing levels, so bookings are at low ebb. It 
is possible to sell some of the lower grades, 
but mills have little to offer. They are well 
sold ahead, and some have directions on 
hand to absorb their production for two 
months to come. Only quotations available 
are ceilings—$7.10 bbl, bulk, for No. 1 
semolina and durum fancy patent, and $6.90 
for standard. 

In the week ended March 2 nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 112,452 bbls 
durum products, against 107,625 in the pre- 
vious week, 


Chicago: No business as mills out of the 
market with no quotations available. 

Pittsburgh: Demand strong; trend higher 
and firmer; supply quite limited; No. 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh, $7.85 bulk. 

Buffalo: Demand good, but sales are 
practically at a standstill due to the squeeze 
between costs and ceilings; macaroni plant 
operations at peak capacity, with heavier 
consumer demand due to rationing of other 
foods; trend firm, all prices nominal; supply 
limited to capacity; on bulk basis, all-rail: 
No. 1 $7.82, durum fancy patent $7.82, 
macaroni flour $7.32, first clear $5.93, second 
clear $4.18, durum granular not quoted. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet but firm, of- 
ferings light; No. 1 fancy $7.95, No. 1 regu- 
lar $7.75. 

St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and ship- 
ping instructions slow; first grade semo- 
lina $7.50, granular $7.15, No. 3 $6.95, fancy 
patent $7.50. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending March 27, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 432 150 63 62 836 2,634 
ao) ee 3 1 i 3 971 1,029 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division March 26, 1943, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
a” ae 95,848 1,314 10,717 13,162 
Private terminals e° 70 5 
Winter storage 





Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








G@float .....00. 2,783 
re 98,631 314 10,787 13,166 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,381 o* 84 42 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 


a 16,395 32 59 
Churchill ....... 2,617 
ViICtOPIR ceccsecs 1,008 


Prince Rupert .. 1,210 











WO: 6.5: 40aewe 137,242 1,314 10,903 
Tee DO oak 4-4 ¥2 72,538 678 1,957 

Receipts during week— 
Vt. Wm.-Ft. At... 702 32 680 772 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GO GE. eevee 157 + 20 44 





ee ree 859 22 700 815 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

a ere ee 430 6 946 214 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OT GIR. fesaes 189 xs 30 36 





een eve 619 6 975 260 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 

Aug. 1, 1942-March 26, 1943 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 58,212 2,529 38,554 27,506 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Oe GaN, saxc0e 3 0Ee . 475 870 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-March 26, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 86,793 1,442 29,559 15,552 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OR GE. é4cecs 5,785 2 372 795 


Totals 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States March 
27, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 


Baltimore ....... 667 
EE? 4 va. 5.00 wa 5:8 1,426 o< im 
os OE ee 511 339 196 ee 
ere . 181 < 36 
Milwaukee ...... os ss 147 
J ge. ee 1,121 oe 
ME 9.6.4 0.00 4:6 150 
Philadelphia ..... 74 
.,... Saeerr ie 4,624 520 196 183 
March 20, 1943.. 4,972 525 196 222 
March 28, 1942.. 10,071 és 346 es 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
-—Week ending—_,. 
Mch. 13 Mch. 20 Mch. 27 
Five mills ......% 19,032 19,27 *16,574 
*Four mills. 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 





“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











GOLD KEY 


A standard patent fiour of high loaf volume. 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
7 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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THEY COME UP SMILING / 





, ‘HOT’ OR ‘COLD’ RUSSELL-MILLER 
FLOURS HAVE THE TOLERANCE TO PRODUCE 
GOOD BREAD UNDER A WIDE RANGE OF 

CONDITIONS 


THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER - KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 


ee -MILLER MILLING CO. 
« Mi lis, Minn. 


ad 


























GENUINE 
GLUTEN P pesca 


Guaranteed to com io respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 

















Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 











PERCY KENT BAGS 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Shellabarger Mills 





SALINA ¢ KANSAS 

















ENTOMOLOGISTS WAGING 
WAR AGAINST INSECTS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Major battles 
against insect allies of the Axis are 
discussed in the annual report of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, submitted to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard recently. The report 
deals with entomological aspects of the 
scientific work now mobilized for war in 
the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion. 

The louse, which is impartially an aid 
and an enemy of Hitler, came in for 
special attention by the entomologists 
last year, says P. N. Annand, chief of 
the bureau. The report is silent about 
methods developed for delousing, since 
they are a military secret, but it is 
known that the bureau has devised new 
and revolutionary ways of combating 
this major pest of armies and carrier 
of typhus. As a result, United States 
troops will be better protected against 
this enemy than any army has ever been 
in the long history of war. 

The mosquito, which carries yellow 
fever and malaria, also received special 
attention from the department’s ento- 
mologists. Here, too, the report can 
give no details, but it is known that a 
new weapon was developed which under 
certain conditions makes short work of 
these buzzing and stabbing tormentors 
of men in uniform. 

Insects not only carry on a guerrilla 
warfare of their own against human 
flesh; they also do enormous damage to 
animals, crops, foodstuffs and materials 
of many kinds, Dr. Annand points out. 
Thus the entomologist’s work is never 
lacking in variety. He has to fight on 
several fronts at the same time. 

Among the many projects of the bu- 
reau last year was a_ stepped-up de- 
fensive war against termites and pow- 
der-post beetles, which undermine wood- 
en structures such as camp buildings 
and war housing. Large savings should 
be effected by the use of simplified 
methods of protection recommended by 
the entomologists as a result of recent 
research. 

Insects that attack stored grains and 
dried fruits were the object of effective 
blitz attacks by the entomologists, car- 
ried out in many cases by men who had 
to wear gas masks to protect them- 
selves from the fumigants used. 

In addition to their own control work, 
bureau entomologists have been called 
on to train army personnel and _ sani- 
tarians of the public health service in 
identifying harmful insects and knowing 
their habits and how to combat them. 

Intensive research was conducted on 
the development of new insecticides to 
take the place of those requiring scarce 
or unavailable materials, as most of the 
standard insecticides do. This is a con- 
tinuing problem and one of the most 
difficult and highly technical the scien- 
tists face. At the time when it is most 
necessary to reduce the havoc caused by 
insects to a minimum, the necessary 
weapons become difficult to get. The 
laboratory and field men report, how- 
ever, that they are slowly ‘making 
progress. 
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BREAD PRICE RISE ASKED 
New Orveans, La.—Members of the 
New Orleans Master Bakers Association 
went on record recently as urging the 
OPA to allow a blanket increase in the 
retail price of bread. 
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Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading “Parents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE _ ‘aboratory Controlled 
MARITIME f 





ARMM UM 














Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


° All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, Nn. y. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
- “HOMELAND” 


FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 





MONTREAL, CANADA 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 











* a 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


COMPANY LIMITED 
462 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. 


Grain Exch Winni 


yee 














MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS 
COATSWORTH & COOPER, Ltd. 
TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘“COATSPER" 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 





Special Service to Flour Mills on 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 





Company 








FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
$2.00 per year 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 








TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
! Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American ts 
111 John Street, New York 
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TORONTO, CANADA 





PURITY carers uO STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


As UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED i 




















CANADA’S LAR 
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GEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
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Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


4 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


~ se 4 ~ JUTE 4 
wre BAGS corn 

_ BAGS —L BAGS 

| COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 














ft. P." Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited f_ / 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA pa £ SONS 
in Merchons Ships and Exporters 


WINNIPEG +- CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 




















> 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL of) WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
¢ ices. 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON. | 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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Milk, Egg Output 
at Peak Despite 
All Handicaps 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture reported that production 
of milk and eggs in February established 
new records despite a growing scarcity 
of labor. 

The crop reporting board estimated 
February milk production at 8,400,000,000 
lbs, an increase of 1% over that of 
February, 1942. 

Production of eggs in February to- 
taled 4,577,000,000, 19% more than in 
February of last year and 57% above 
the 1932-41 average. 

The increase in milk production was 
due to a large number of cows in dairy 
herds. The rate of production per cow 
was slightly smaller than a year earlier. 

The increase in egg production was at- 
tributed to both a larger number of hens 
on farms and an increase in the rate of 
laying. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Trials Results 
Studied in North Dakota 


Wheat varieties differ in their capacity 
to yield, and in their resistance to dis- 
ease. For these reasons, weather condi- 
tions during the growing season may 
determine the best varieties of wheat for 
North Dakota in 1943, according to T. 
FE. Stoa, agronomist at the North Dakota 
Experiment Station, and his associates. 
The conclusions were drawn after study 
of results obtained at all of the state 
experiment stations. 

Because of leaf rust damage, Thatcher 
did not do as well in 1941 and 1942 as 
in former years, and usually was out- 
yielded by other varieties, though the 
differences in the dry areas were not so 
great because leaf rust infestation usual- 
ly was less. 

Rival and Pilot, not as resistant to 
stem rust but more resistant to leaf 
rust, and Vesta, with good resistance 
to stem rust, have given the highest 
yield of all- varieties now in commercial 
use during several years of competitive 
trial. Other satisfactory yielders were 
Regent and Renown. 

A complete description of varieties 
under trial and the experimental data 
concerning them appeared in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Bi-monthly Bulletin, 
published by the North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station. Anyone wishing to‘ re- 
ceive the Bulletin may do so by writing 
the Information Department, State Col- 
lege Station, Fargo, and requesting that 
his name be placed on the mailing list. 
Reprints of the wheat article may be 
obtained by writing the Information De- 
partment. 
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ATTENDANCE SETS RECORD 

AT N. Y. DISTRIBUTORS’ PARTY 

New York, N. Y,—The largest attend- 
ance in the history of the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors was 
Present at the organization’s annual din- 
ner and entertainment, held in the Prod- 
uce Exchange Luncheon Club, March 11. 
Approximately 175 members and guests, 
including several from out of the city, 
attended the dinner. The affair was un- 
der the direction of the organization’s 
entertainment committee, of which Gus 
Fleischmann is chairman. 
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ARNOLD 


-— 7 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 


. . . is fully air con- 
ditioned and _ controlled for 
humidity and temperature. Full 
laboratory control plus Dakota 


hard spring wheat completes the 





picture. 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiurne Co., Inman, Kan. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 














CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


WIinNtPEG ec VANCOUVER 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


Successors to 


and 


Manufacturers and Importers 


—o- 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


6,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N, Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea,Mich. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
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Cannon Valley Milling Co.............+. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc...........e..6. 
Cargill, Imc. .cccccccse 
Carson, 
Centennial Flouring 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., 
Chase Bay Company 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co............. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & BOM occcscccccsssvcvccssccscces 
Coatsworth & Cooper ......csccseccvens 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Collins Flour Mills, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Columbus Labopatories 
Commander Milling Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co......... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.........6..06. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd........... 
Crawford & Law 


Crete Millis, 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Mills 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
DOF GOs ccccvescevsrevesveceesvsesences 
De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ......6+eee-.e0s 
Dobry Flour Mills, 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of America...... 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Imc......2.226. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co...........0565 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.......... 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. 
Besmueller Co. ...ccccccccccccccccccccs 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.... 
Farwell & Rhines Co. 


Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co........-seeeeeeees 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .........5ee65 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.... 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc........ 


19 


39 


33 
33 


36 
37 


25 


40 
38 
34 


39 


17 

6 
39 
39 
39 
33 


28 


39 
39 


39 


34 


33 
37 


WOE.. DR. nacd concdcccsceenscnseuseee 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills..........+.. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 

Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, IMc........seeeeees Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co........... 
Goodhue Mill Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............. 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO... ...cccccsccces 


Blaeity BEER. Gere cccceccccvcceseses 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.........++.++ 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc.. 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Bleide, HIOMry, IMC... cccccccsccvessccers 
Henkel Flour MillsS........eeeeeeeecees 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc, 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hockwas, FF. T., & Ce, TAGicwcccvseces 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Calvin Hosmer, Stolte Co. ........ee00% 
Howle, The J. K., CO..ccccccccccsssecs 
Hubbard Milling Co........csceeecevece 
Hunter Milling Co. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co... .ccssccecs 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........... 

Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, LL. R., & SOM. ccccccssccccvscece 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. &., CO., IMC... ccccccccccccsccccs 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co...........+6- 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., IMC.....cccecccee 
Kimpton, W. S., & Soms.......cceeeeeee 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co........... e 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc..........+- 


La Grange Milla ...wccccccccccccee 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. .......e.eeee08 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co.....ccccceces 
LOVOP BOG, Go. cccccesccccsssevccccces 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
Lyste, J. G., MMM Oe... cesccccesevesve 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd............ 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 
Mann, F. W. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc, 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ..........-+00+ 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co..............+. 
Minot Flour Mil Co. ccccccccccccccccce 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. ..............- 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. ........sese005 
Motrin, CHE H., & C6., BG.cccccevcecee 
BOCREROR Teen. GR ccc ccescccctouces 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 
Moundridge Milling Co. ......ccccccece 
BEVGED, bs TORE, BBO cc cc cccccsccecies 


stew eeeee ee ee 


N National Grain Yeast Corp......... 
National Milling Co. .......-.eee005 
Neahr, M. J., & Go.cccsoses eeeneseseeee 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co....... ee 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
Wow Comey Oe. scccccccccctcccvccccs ° 
New Era Milling Co. ........cceeeecees 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co............. 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co......... 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co...........0.06+ 
Noblesville Milling Co. .........sseeee0- 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator......... 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
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39 
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18 


O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co......cceccee 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............. 
Pearlstone, H. S. 
POG TIGR, ceecesccccvwccessscasccvece 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
lO Re re er eee 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. .......++.005. 
Pittsburgh Plate Grass Co., Columbia 
CSUR «—TPRWIIOM a cc dcccvcccccecesss 
PUGRE, TR. GD. ccescscccsecesseccsccccces, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
ee, UE Bs GS oc be cinatceccncss 
co a CT TT ee Tee 


Q Quaker Oats Company 


Rapid River Milling Co. 

Red River Milling Co. ............ 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.......... 
BOGE Wie TEINS GOs cc cccccricsocscs 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Belotmeme BME. Ga. ccccccccccccvccccccs 
Se ee ee ee 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd......... 
PO TE GOD, cece wcnccesecvcscs 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... 
DOO TTNU GS ee ce bcc e ee sicecesess 
BeOeTe TOR, BOON Gere ccccccccccccess 
PR Pe Gs ob bc ches wewiedesseccs. 
Russell, D. T,, & Baird, Ltd........... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


Ot. Ceow8 Bins Ge. ccccccccecce: 

St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
Samomy MNS occccscccessccscsesccenss 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
OEE, Ty Ms ~n'o0 vie vane ceewses ces 
Socerity Wieer Ble Ce. ..ccccwscvcses 
Seedburo Equipment Co, .........eee00: 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
et Ee a ee 
Gee, BW, BO Geis ccsccccscvcses 
Siebel Institute of Technology.......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ....... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
ee ee 
ES ES Oe eee ee 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Mille: 
EE MD | 9-05 96:0950 0004660600860 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Se EE OO, a cccnccencesessss 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 


ce We, eee ere 
BEPTRE, G. Big GO. cesetovescccccccseces 
DUE WD. GR. bi sdcdecccececcscesveeess 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. ...... 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd....... 
WORMS Ge TE Gee cccccascascoccess 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co..... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
WS, Or US Sen cS Weekes cecssccces 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc..........- 
SOEHONOe SE OR. cose cisccvescoce 
Twin City Machine Co. 


COGN GRIN Ge. oc kccccscccces 
United Grain Growers, Ltd....... 
Urban, George, Milling Co............ 


Valier & Spies Milling 

Van Dusen Harrington Co......... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp...... 
Volt BETS GR cece crecevevcscnss 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co.......-- 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...Cov+ 
Walnut Creek Milling Co............+: 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co.......-- 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co..... 
Western Assurance Co, 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


~ Western Milling Co. ......eeeeeeeeer’ 


Western Star Mill Co. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. .....-++- 

Wichita Flour Mills Co..........+++5: 

Williams BroS. Co. ......seeeeeeeeee’ . 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Imc.....++++:** 
Wirk Garment Corp. .........-+ Seuaevece 
Wisconsin Milling Co. ' 
Wolf Milling Co. ..........eeeeeeee . 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. .......5020005> * 











Bread SPEAKS LOUDER THAN WORDS 


The propaganda mills of the enemy might as well shut 
up shop when good American bread reaches a hungry 
child. 

Other foods will deserve a share of the credit, nutri- 
tionally—but none serve so well to establish the prin- 
ciple of human sympathy and succour. There is more 
to the “breaking of bread” than the injestion of so many 
calories and, vitamins — important as they may be. 

Perhaps this also helps to explain why America, in 
its own eating preferences, remains a “white-bread” 


country. The pleasurable aspect of eating — in addition 
to the nutritional aspect — remains fundamental to a 
free man’s way of life. 

In helping to maintain this standard of “nutrition plus 
enjoyment” in the face of a world-wide food crisis, the 
milling industry is successfully meeting a mighty chal- 
lenge. We can still have flour not only appetizingly 
white and well-balanced, but enriched with essential 
nutrients. 

Navadel-Agene is proud of its association with so many 
millers in carrying out this important wartime responsi- 
bility. If you are not now fully informed on the place of 
Novadelox, Agene and N-FRICHMENT-.A in improving 
the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, just write: 


NA-95 





Investment in tomorrow 


All during the tedious journey by boat and wagon from 
Ohio. the Fletchers treasured a little bag of black walnuts. 

John Fletcher dropped them in the rich soil of his new 
homesteaded land on the north bank of the Minnesota 
river. Long before the saplings that sprouted from these 
Strange seeds came slowly into bearing, the man who 
planted them was dead—another John Fletcher, a son, 
gathered the first crop. 

But the heaviest yield was still to come. This fall, 
grandson John Fletcher IIL harvested and sold a hundred 


bushels of black walnuts from the towering trees that came 


out of Ohio as a handful of seeds 82 years ago. 

Would you build a heritage for your children? Then 
plant your tree in a free country, where a man is master of 
his own fate, where individual rights and privileges are 
written so all can understand, where plans can be based on 
freedoms that are guaranteed. Guaranteed by yourself. 

The freedoms that have made America great breathe 
vigorous life into everything her citizens do today. For us 
at General Mills, they inspire all our pioneering in manu- 
facture, all our research in foods and vitamins, all our plans 


for thefuture. To guard them, we pledge our tireless vigilance. 





